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Modern Schools everywhere are 
stressing Daily Drills in 


GUM MASSAGE! 


Today’s menus of soft,creamy foods rob gums 
of health-giving exercise and stimulation. 


At home, before a mirror, children see how 
light pressure on the gums drives away slug- 


gish blood, to be replaced by a fresh supply. 


@ Published in the interest of Better Health 


Class drills in gum massage now are part of the regular curriculum in thousands of 
American schools, starting children towards a lifetime of sound teeth and healthy gums. 


ODERN educators are keenly aware 
that the lessons children learn best are 
the lessons that interest them the most. 


And as a vital help in teaching oral hy- 
giene, thousands of teachers are stressing 
daily class drills in gum massage. For not 
only do these instructive drills hold the 
children’s interest, but they give them a 
splendid start toward a lifetime of sound, 
white teeth and firm, healthy gums. 


The reason for gum massage is simple. 
As any dentist will tell you, our daily diet 
of soft, creamy foods robs our gums of 
health-giving exercise. And lacking work 
to do, gums become flabby, weak. They 
tend to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” appears 
—a warning that gums are in an unhealthy 
condition. Ignored, “pink tooth brush” 
may lead to more serious gum disorders, 
such as gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, even 
pyorrhea. 


To combat “pink tooth brush? to keep 
gums firm and healthy, modern dentists 
urge regular gum massage to supply the 


exercise and stimulation that gums must 
have. Give your pupils the benefits of daily 
gum massage drills. The classroom method 
is to place the index finger—representing 
the tooth brush—on the outside of the jaw, 
and rotating the finger from the base of 
the gums toward the teeth. 


As an aid to the massage, Ipana Tooth 
Paste is recommended. For not only does 
Ipana keep teeth clean and sparkling 
white, but it is also especially designed to 
aid the massage in toning the gums. 


Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean 
your teeth with it, rub a little extra Ipana 
into your gums. Almost at once you'll no- 
tice a new whiteness to your teeth, a fresh, 
healthy tingle in your gums. Continue 
with this treatment, and you'll have a min- 
imum of worry about “pink tooth brush” 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has 
the opportunity to spread the doctrine of 
better teeth and healthier gums by teach- 
ing children the habit of gum massage. 
Remember: A good tooth paste, like a 
good dentist, is never a luxury. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York @ 
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OUR ADVERTISERS AND 
OURSELVES 


@ THE next few months will involve many decisions that 

must be made wisely and carefully. The advertising 
policies of our Association magazine were laid down so 
that our magazine could give us the various possible solu- 
tions to our problems, personal and professional. Our 
magazine accepts only advertising that is, as far as it is 
in its power to know, reliable, accurate, and worthy of 
publication in a professional magazine. 


Announcement 
® THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY is announcing 


the publication of new informational books illustrated 
in color for the reading tables in Grades 1 to 3. At thé 
St. Louis Department of Superintendence Convention this 
month, they will make another announcement. They in- 
vite you to visit their booth there. 


New Primary Reading Books 

@® ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY have ready this 
month new reading books that they feel are a signifi- 

cant development in primary reading. Complete data 

are available on request. 


Health and Fun 
@ HEALTH EDUCATION may be fun for teacher and 


pupil alike, especially if you avail yourself of the 
material your advertisers will send you. Bristol-Myers 
have some pamphlet lessons on the care of the teeth which 
will be sent upon request. 


First Thoughts of Summer 
@ WHAT AND WHERE TO STUDY during summer va- 
cation are annual questions. Many schools now have 
their Summer Session Bulletins ready for distribution. 
Announcements in this issue offer you, in the Middle West, 
Washington University in St. Louis, Northwestern Univer- 
sity ond National College of Education in Evanston, and 
DePaul University in Chicago. If the West lures you, the 
University of Colorado and the University of Denver will, 
send you details of their courses and special summer 
attractions. 


@ WHERE TO TRAVEL? The March issue will contain 

many suggestions. The N. E. A. Convention’s being 
held in Portland this summer has encouraged travel agen- 
cies to offer special rates and trips to the west coast, 
Canada, and Alaska. Announcements of these will be in 
the next issue, along with those for other parts of this 
and other continents. Look for them. 


Coupon Clipping 
© AFTER retirement may one of our tasks be investment 
coupon clipping. For the teacher in service, coupon 
clipping may be equally delightful—especially if those 
coupons are clipped from the ILLuNo1s TEACHER, many of 
whose advertisers offer to you booklets, maps, and class- 
room helps for only the asking. Watch each issue for 
this material. 

If you seek information on a product or service you 
cannot find in our advertising columns, ask Miss Rawson 
of the Advertising Department to help you. Write her 
at 307 N: Michigan Avenue, Chicage, or telephone her at 


| LIKE DEALING THANK YOU MISS SMITH — 
WITH HOUSEHOLD BORROWING [S A CONFIDENTIAL 
-ITS LIKE HAVING MATTER AND WE TREAT IT AS SUCH 
A PRIVATE BANKER 


WHAT | APPRECIATE IS 
THE PRIVACY ‘cemxsasoe 


1 Got A Fresh Start And No 


One Knew a Thing About It 


“*T was in such a muddle, financially. 
I had to have money to pay off some 
old bills, but how could I get it with- 
_ out letting people know about my 


Ist Step: Fill in, mail coupon predicament? 

below. Do it today. “*What a relief to find out about 
Household. I got a fresh start on my 
finances with the money they loaned 
me and no one—not even my best 
friend—had to know about it. What 
I appreciate is the complete privacy 
in getting a loan from Household. 


3 
. ? 
Any other way of borrowing money 
might involve my friends which 
- ana would embarrass me. 


A true experience that hundreds of 
schoolteachers have had at House- 
hold—just your signature, no in- 
quiries made of employer or friends. 
Mail this coupon /oday! 


~ _ You —_ check H Oo U S E H @) L D 
for full amount of your loan. FINANCE CORPORATION 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 
CHICAGO— 14th FI1., 105 W. Madison St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 


ALTON—7th Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 

First Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Main 3300 Hill Arcade 4 —Main 6226 
AURORA—Suite 507 JOLIET—3rd Floo: 

Au Nat. Bk. Bide. + 4007 Rialto Theater Bids. —Joliet 6184 
BLOOMINGTON—5Sth MOLINE— 

Peoples Bk. Bl ‘—=Phone 4765 Fifth Ave. Bl “Moline 1464 
CHAMPAIGN—4 PEORIA—3rd 

Lincoln Bidg. —Phooe 34 10 Leh Bldg. —Phone 4-5177 

DECATUR—4th Fi 

Citizens Bldg. —Phone $277 
FREEPORT—3rd Floo 

State Bank B Bidg.—Main 137 10th Fl, Myers Bldg.— Main 682 

WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan Nat. Bk. Bldg.—Ont. 7111 


FREE— Booklet and A plication Bi Blank 
Send today for free copy of “The House for Teachers,” specimen 
application blank and other information. Fill in, mail this coupon NOW! 

ee ee ee ee ee ae ee me me me hme Um. Um Ue 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 
Please mail me, free of charge, your 
Plan for Schoolteachers” and pe Blaby 
understand that this places me under no obligation to negotiate 
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ALTHOUGH there are about 455,000 
live English words, 43 are repeated so 
often that they 


you this interesting list? 


HIGHER arithmetic has developed 
so tremendously in the past century that 
today it would require the life-work of 
at least two geniuses to master it all. 
But any child can learn all the arithmetic 
he needs for daily life with THz NEw 


ae curriculum plan which makes 

learning easy, reduces failures, and pro- 
vides an enriched social treatment. 

Congratulations will be in 

order (we hope), when the 

new arrival in the Winston 

4 family is announced at the 

meeting of the N.E.A. in 

St. Louis. Be sure to visit the Winston 
exhibit, Booths C-9-11-13-15-17-19. 

we 

FIRST in literacy among the 75 chief 

cities of the U. S. is Salt Lake City. 


—_~ 
“INTEREST in first-year Book- 
keeping has never been as high as this 
year,” wrote John R. Barnes, Principal, 
Grosse Pointe High School (Michigan). 
The reason—BOOKKEEPING FOR IMME- 
DIATE UsE, Book I, by Kirk, Odell, and 
Street.. Book II now ready; also two 
sets of tests for Book I. 


te al 
SOME great world cities are smaller at 
the present time than in past centuries. 
For example, Rome has fewer citizens 
today than it had 2,000 years ago. 


“— 
NEW informational books, magnifi- 
cently illustrated in color, for the read- 
ing tables in Grades 1 to 3—TueE Srory 
Books or WHEELS, Suips, TRAINS, and 
ArrcraFT, by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham, at a new low list price, 52 cents. 


— Shortest sound in music has 
the longest spelling. It is the 
one-sixty-fourth note, or the 
hemidemisemiquaver. 


Fi a 

SMALL indeed is the real solid matter 
in a human being, because his atoms are 
as porous as the solar system! If all his 
unfilled space could be removed, and his 
electrons and protons rolled together, the 
resulting lump would be hardly visible 
to the naked eye. ...A fact of no 
practical value, even to those who are 
reducing. Userut ScrENcE, on the other 
hand, a three-book series for Grades 7, 8, 
and 9, presents the basic facts of science 
which, in this industrial and scientific 
age, are important to every citizen. 


The JOHN C. COMPANY 


CHICAGO T ATLANTA | DALLAS | SAN FRANCISCO 
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CEIVED 


Study Arithmetics, Grades Four and Five, 
by F. B. Knight, G. M. Ruch, J. W. Stude- 
baker, W. C. Findley. Scott, Foresman & 
Company, Chicago. Cloth Illustrated. Book 
IV, 352 pages. Book V, 352 pages. 

These arithmetics, an outgrowth of the 
Standard Service Arithmetics, are distin- 
guished by an interest-compelling story ap- 
proach to the subject matter which is closely 
adjusted to the child’s interests and learn- 
ing abilities at each grade level. The ap- 
proach to each new process is by step-by- 
step teaching procedures based upon a care- 
ful analysis of difficulties. Page after page 
gives evidence of the authors’ conscious ef- 
fort to make numbers mean something defi- 
nite to the child, and, in his understanding 
and use of numbers, to develop the pupil’s 
own resources and abilities. 


Education 

An Activity Program in Action, by Bun 
Bates Brusse and Fred C. Ayer. Banks Up- 
shaw & Company, 707 Browder Street, Dal- 
las, Texas. Cloth. 197 pages. 

This book answers many questions that 
have been asked in regard to an activity 
program and then proceeds with a typical 
program in every detail. It was written by 
a classroom teacher and meets the needs of 
the classroom teacher. Dr. Fred C. Ayer, of 
the University of Texas, who wrote the in- 
troductory chapter, is Curriculum Consult- 
ant of the Texas State Board of Education. 


E 


The Junior High School Movement—Its 
Beginnings, by Frank Forest Bunker, Editor 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. W. F. 
Roberts Company, Washington, D. C. Cloth. 
427 pages. 

The author was superintendent of the 
Berkeley, California, schools from July 1, 
1908, to July 1, 1912, when the reorganiza- 
tion program was instituted and worked. out 
in that city, and the first junior high schools 
established. It is an interesting fact that his 
plan of reorganization was presented to the 
Berkeley board of education as an economy 
measure, when the newly erected high-school 
building was faced with overcrowding only 
a few months after it was first occupied. Dr. 
Bunker discusses the claims of Los Angeles 
and Columbus, Ohio, to priority in the 
junior-high-school movement, briefly sum- 
marizes the history of the conventional units 
of the American public schools and the dis- 
cussion of functional reorganization which 
preceded the Berkeley experiment, and then 
returns to the working out of the plan in 
Berkeley. Final chapters devoted to the cur- 
riculum offer a valuable perspective to the 
student of the junior-high-school curriculum 
and have the added values of conciseness and 
definiteness, examining as they do each field 
of subject matter in the light of the needs of 
the junior-high-school pupil. 


The Teacher in Modern Education, by 
Alfred Victor Overn, Professor of Education, 
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University of North Dakota. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, New York. Cloth. 374 pages. 

The professionally minded teacher who 
looks to a more influential role in the edu- 
cational scheme, the teacher who would 
reach out to wider activity and influence in 
community affairs, will welcome this addi- 
tion to the literature of school administra- 
tion, which the author significantly hopes 
will serve “as a textbook for the introduc- 
tion of teachers to the larger responsibili- 
ties of their positions,” and adds, “A num- 
ber of working principles and practical poli- 
cies are stated as basic to the assumption 
by the well-trained teacher of his larger 
responsibilities.” 

The book closes with a discussion of mat- 
ters important to professional welfare, such 
as certification, tenure, salaries, employment 
of married women as teachers, retired pay, 
and the teacher’s professional growth. 





OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


FEBRUARY 


20 The International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, 14th annual con- 
vention, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, February 


20-22, 1936. 
2° Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., annual meeting, St. Louis, 


February 22-27, 1936. 

27 Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, national convention, Palmer 

House, Chicago, February 27-29. The theme 

of the conference will be Child Develop- 

ment—the Basis of an Educational Program. 

2 Peoria Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, an- 


nual meeting, Pekin, Friday and Saturday, 
February 28 and 29, 1936. 


MARCH 
Central Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, an- 
nual meeting, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Friday, March 6. 


2 South Central Division of the IIli- 

nois State Teachers Association, 
annual meeting, Springfield, Thursday eve- 
ning, March 26 and Friday, March 27, 1936. 
All sessions will be of a general character 
and the program will include addresses by 
two or three persons prominent in the field 
of education and a business session. 


2 Southern Division of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association,  an- 
nual meeting, Carbondale, Thursday and 
Friday, March 26 and 27, 1936. 


APRIL 

2 Southwestern Division of the Ili- 
nois State Teachers Association, 

annual meeting, East St. Louis, Thursday 

and Friday, April 2 and 3, 1936. 
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SON OF THE MIDDLE WEST 
BY MARY E. TROVILLION 


® A CENTURY and more have passed since 

little Nancy Lincoln, gray-eyed and fear- 
less, stepped down through the dark valley 
to bring into the world her son. When God 
gave to her within those humble walls the 
joy of motherhood, she little dreamed what 
she in turn would give the ages. But when 
the leather hinges of that cabin door swung 
outward, there walked forth into the man- 
making atmosphere of the Middle West a 
son whom men and women yet unborn will 
live to honor. 

Here he met in tender years the first great 
tragedy of life, the tyrant Death. Here 
budded a love that never knew fulfillment 
but cast its yearning fragrance down the 

ears. Here he knew the quickening spur of 

ope, the crushing weight of defeat; faced 
sun and shadow, joy and sorrow, turn and 
turn about. These were the elements from 
which were wove and dyed the shaded warp 
and woof, the fabric of his character. 

Judean hills and plains mark the foot- 

rints of the Nazarene and hallow the paths 
f trod in loneliness and sorrow. The Middle 
West in sacred memory claims her own. 

She cradled him in birth. She watched 
him grow man-size. She nurtured him to 
giant's strength in mind and soul, and then 
surrendered him to wider service. In death 
she cradles him again. Enshrined beside the 
waters of his loved Sangamon her Lincoln 
sleeps at home. 
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Johnston City High School Faces 
Precarious Situation 


By J. L. BUFORD 
Principal, Johnston City High School 


® READERS of the ILtino1s TeacHER 

and various groups of people over 
the state have on numerous occasions 
had their attention called to the serious 
financial handicap under which certain 
schools operate. The Johnston City 
High School has been pointed out as 
one of these schools. This particular 
school had in the year of 1927 an 
assessed valuation of $4,773,989, which 
brought into the high-school treasury 
the sum of $60,815.54. That year there 
was an enrollment of 250 pupils with 
17 teachers. The story is different to- 
day. Instead of an assessed valuation 
of four and one-half million dollars 
that brings in nearly $61,000 there is a 
$2,232,500 valuation that last year 
yielded $19,925.88. The enrollment is 
now 460, while the teaching force has 
been reduced to 14 members. 

Here in Southern Illinois it is com- 
mon knowledge that the teachers of this 
high school have been able to cash no 
orders for a date later than May, 1933. 
There is no cash market for teachers’ 
warrants. The necessities of life for 
most of the members of the faculty can 
be had only by going to Herrin for 
them, and then there is a definite limit 
to the amount that can be spent. This 
limit ranges from $15 per month for 
single teachers to $60 per month for 
teachers with relatively large families. 

Those of you who read this article 
are likely to say that Johnston City 
should take care of her schools. Johns- 
ton City can’t. The task is too great 
for a community whose taxable wealth 
has decreased in value as it has here. 
The coal mining industry has been re- 
sponsible for the rise and development 
of this city of 6000 inhabitants. The 
same industry will perpetuate it if it is 
to be perpetuated. The coal companies 
and the miners, in the main, must sup- 
port whatever local institutions Johns- 
ton City has. 

The Coal Report for 1923 shows that 


the mines in Williamson County that 


Financial resources of community drained during 
depression period face collapse with mine disaster 


year employed 12,500 men paying them 
$14,250,000. Mine authorities say that 
the record now is little better than it 
was in 1932, at which time according to 
the same Report 3,184 men were em- 





@ THE story of the struggle of 

Southern Illinois mining com- 
munities to maintain their social 
and economic integrity is not a 
new one to the readers of this 
journal. During the past decade 
the comparatively slow processes of 
economic breakdown have ground 
away at profits, payrolls ia prop- 
erty values and carried with them 
most of the comforts and refine- 
ments of life and many of the 
necessities of healthful living and 
growth in the communities de- 
pendent uvon the coal mining in- 
dustry. 

Now into one such community 
there enters a dramatic element, 
swift moving toward a_ climax, 
threatening an unfortunate de- 
nouement. Old Ben No. 18, one 
of two remaining active mines at 
Johnston City, has turned traitor 
to the 550 men employed there 
and their dependents. Old Ben has 
failed to hold back millions of 
gallons of flood waters from ad- 
jacent mines. With what awful 
inexorableness the waters invade 
it may be judged from the fact 
that pumping five and one half 
million gallons of water from the 
mine in twenty-four hours lowered 
the water line an inch and a half. 

How the whole situation has af- 
fected the community, and what, 
under our present system of local 
support secondary education, 
are likely to be the effects upon 
the high school, are here told by 
Mr. J. L. Buford, the principal. Any 
school in a community dependent 
in large measure upon a single in- 
dustry may share the apprehen- 
sion of Johnston City Township 
High School. 





ployed bringing into the county $2,- 
322,000. In other words the mining 
industry gave to Williamson County 
$11,500,000 less in 1932 than in 1923. 
A territory that depends so entirely on 
a single industry for its support as this 
one does upon the mines should not be 
too severely criticised for its failure to 
do better by its schools. 

The picture thus far is dark enough, 
but it does not tell the most up-to-date 
story. Within the last few weeks, mil- 
lions of gallons of flood waters from 
abandoned mines have found their way 
into Old Ben No. 18, one of the city’s 
two remaining active mines. This mine 
employs about 550 men while nearby 
Stiritz employs about 450 men. Oper- 
ations have ceased there, too. Two hun- 
dred families have gone on relief since 
the mine closed. Many others soon 
will be forced to do the same. There 
is no certainty that the mines will ever 
be able to resume operations. 

The mine operators have been using 
every conceivable device to check the 
menace. They are spending tens of 
thousands of dollars to save a city. Five 
and one half million gallons of water 
were drawn from the mine in twenty- 
four hours. This lowered the water line 
an inch and a half. A five-hour delay 
in hoisting one day, when it was neces- 
sary to repair the hoisting buckets, re- 
sulted in a loss of more than half the 
gain made in more than fifty hours of 
continuous hoisting. A little thought 
will show one something of the serious- 
ness of the situation; certainly it will 
convince one that the mines and miners 
alone cannot support education in 
this locality. 

It might be argued that education is 
not merely a local affair and for that 
reason a single township should not be 
expected to bear the whole burden of 
taxation to support its educational in- 
stitutions. The truth is, the General 
Assembly recognized the fact that edu- 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Proceedings of the Eighty-Second 
Annual Meeting 


@ THE Eighty-Second Annual Meet- 

ing of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association convened in the auditorium 
of the Centennial Building in Spring- 
field on the evening of Thursday, De- 
cember 26, 1935. 

The meeting was called to order at 
7:45 o’clock by the president, C. E. 
Vance. After a brief period of asso- 
ciation singing directed by Mr. June 
E. Borner, the president called on Su- 
perintendent E. C. Fisher of Peoria 
for a brief address in memory of the 
teachers deceased in the past year. 
Mr. Fisher lead the assembly in the 
memorial exercise as follows: 


IN MEMORIAM 

Miss A. Lulu Hill 

Mrs. Bertha Armbruster 
Dr. H. W. Shryock 


@ IMPELLED by devotion’ we meet again, 

and pause for a moment to do reverence 
to the memories of those who have been so 
active in the work of this Association. Their 
names have been transferred from the active 
roll to memorial tablets. 

It has pleased the Supreme Architect of 
the Universe to implant in our hearts the 
certain knowledge that those who knew and 
loved here, will know and love there. At 
the door of the tomb we pause—just outside 
the Holy of Holies. Here we meditate on 
these promises. 


“The grass withereth, the flower fadeth; 
but the word of our God shall stand forever.” 


“And the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof; but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever.” 

“T am the resurrection and the life, saith 
the Lord; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live: And whoso- 
ever believeth in me, shall never die.” 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth,” 

“Let not your heart be troubled; believe 
in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s 
House are many mansions; if it were not so, 
I would have told you; for I go to prepare 
a place for you. And, if I go and prepare 
a place for you, I come again, and receive 
you with myself; that where I am, there ye 
may be also.” 

“Now late on the Sabbath day, as it began 
to dawn toward the first day of the week, 
came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary 
to see the Sepulchre. And behold, there 


1 “Nearer My God to Thee,” played soft! the 
violin during quotation of the Selgtans. os 


Springfield, December 26-28, 1935 


was a great earthquake; for an angel of the 
Lord descended from heaven and came and 
rolled away the stone, and sat upon it. His 
appearance was as lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow; and for fear of him the 
watchers did quake, and became as dead 
men, and the angel answered and said unto 
the women, ‘Fear not ye; for I know that ye 
seek Jesus, who hath been crucified. He is 
not here; for He is risen as He said. Come 
see the place where the Lord lay.’” 

“Now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the first fruits of them that slept. 
For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead.” 

“And I heard a voice cry, ‘Write!’ “What 
shall I write?’ ‘Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.’ ‘Yea,’ saith the Spirit, 
‘their works do follow them.’” 

“Death is swallowed up in victory. O 
death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory? The sting of death is sin; 
and the strength of sin is the law. But 
thanks be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“As He lives, they shall live also.” 

MISS A. LULU HILL 
Chimes! 
MRS. BERTHA ARMBRUSTER 
Chimes! 
DR. H. W. SHRYOCK 
Chimes! 


And finally, to that larger number which 
has responded to the final roll call of the 
Great Teacher, they too, “fought a good fight, 
kept the faith, and finished the course.” 
“There is henceforth laid up for them a 
crown of righteousness.” 

Taps: Audience standing 

Echo of Taps: Audience Standing 

At the close of this impressive exer- 
cise, President Vance announced the 
appointment of two committees. He 
explained that the Auditing Commit- 
tee had been appointed a month before 
in order that they might work in con- 
junction with the certified accountant 
and prepare their report early in De- 
cember. The committee consisted of 
V. L. Nickell, chairman, W. M. Loy 
and H. E. Slusser. Mr. Vance ap- 
pointed a Committee on Credentials 
as follows: 


Black Hawk Division, E. H. Hanson; Cen- 
tral Division, E. H. Lukenbill; Chicago Di- 
vision, Susan Scully; DuPage Valley Divi- 
sion, V. L. Beggs; East Central Division, 
T. H. Cobb; Eastern Division, E. H. Taylor; 
Illinois Valley Division, M. E. Steele, chair- 
man; Lake Shore Division, B. E. Gordon; 
Mississippi Valley Division, E. R. Rogers; 
Northeastern Division, O. V. Walters; North- 
western Division, B. F. Shafer; Peoria Di- 
vision, C. L. Lyon; Rock River Division, S. 


R. Finifrock; South Central Division, E. H. 
Mellon; Southeastern Division, Roe M. 
Wright; Southern Division, C. A. Waller; 
Southwestern Division, Paul B. Chance; 
Western Division, H. A. Renwick. 

The President next recognized Mr. 
Fred L. Biester, chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors to 
study and present advisable amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Association. Mr. Biester pre- 
sented to the meeting the proposed 
amendments in mimeographed form 
and served notice that on the next day 
he would move the adoption of the 
amendments. 

Mr. H. A. Perrin, who was next 
recognized by the President, offered 
the following amendment to the Con- 
stitution and served notice that on a 
subsequent day he would move its 
adoption. Amend Article I of the 
Constitution ‘to read as follows: 


Article |—Name 


This corporation shall be known as the 
Illinois Education Association. 

This amendment shall become effective 
when ratified by a majority of the Divisions, 
but not until the Board of Directors has 
taken the steps necessary to have the title 
of the real property of the Association made 
valid and secure under the new name. 


Mr. Vance then delivered the presi- 
dent’s address as follows: 


SAVING THE SCHOOLS—WHOSE 
RESPONSIBILITY ? 


@ LOGICALLY the first step in the presen- 

tation of this topic would be to establish 
the premise that the schools are in need of 
saving. There are those who will not con- 
cede that the schools are now suffering or 
that their future is in jeopardy. Such a 
position is due either to ignorance, wilful in 
most instances, or to motives actuated by 
selfishness. Because the greatest problem 
of the schools is financial, and because they 
are supported solely by taxation, those who 
would willingly see the schools closed have 
used the opportunity that the depression has 
presented in making them the center of at 
tack in the universal protest against tax® 
tion. All tax-supported institutions have 
suffered, but none so much as the schools 
It is difficult for some people to differentiats 
between legitimate expenditures of the tax 
payer's money and the flagrant waste used to 
build political fences and to purchase per 
sonal privilege. Especially is it hard if the 
political fences or privileges happen to be 
our own. 
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Some within our own ranks lend aid to 
our enemies, the opponents of education. 
Because of ridiculously low salaries and in- 
adequate equipment, they are able to keep 
their school house doors open (little else) 
on the funds furnished by the state. Some 
even have been able to create a reserve. 
Such instances are cited by the enemies of 
our schools as evidence that the state is 
generously providing financial aid to the 
schools. 

It is hard to establish the fact in the mind 
of each individual engaged in educational 
work that his lot will rise or fall eventually 
as the cause of education in the state or 
nation progresses or is neglected. It has 
been demonstrated that, although causes of 
educational catastrophy may be local, the 
effects may rapidly become general. It has 
mattered materially to the downstate what 
happened to education in Chicago. As in- 
dividuals we must be as concerned over the 
welfare of the schools of the whole state as 
we are over those of our own community. 
In fact our interest and concern must be 
even broader than that of our own state. 
The development of transportation and com- 
munication, the increased mobility of popula- 
tion, the ease with which propaganda may be 
spread, and the resultant effect upon public 
opinion, have tended to destroy state and 
even community barriers. It is therefore of 
vital importance to us what the educational 
standards of any state are. At the present, 
however, the serious condition of the schools 
of our own state presents a problem sufh- 
ciently complex to-demand the serious and 
determined effort of all who believe that the 
schools are fundamental in the success of 
our democracy. 


Does the Crisis Still Exist? 


Anyone who claims to be the least intel- 
ligent with respect to the condition of the 
schools in Illinois is aware that a crisis still 


exists. It is not necessary, therefore, to give 
a detailed account of the disgraceful condi- 
tions that are now robbing hundreds of chil- 
dren of their rightful educational heritage. 
Terms have been shortened; salaries unpaid 
in many places; inferior teachers have dis- 
placed those who could not continue work- 
ing after their little surplus was exhausted; 
equipment run down; schools closed; others 
that must close unless immediate financial 
assistance is given. All this in a state third 
in rank in ability to support education. 

Lack of interest in the welfare of the chil- 
dren of the state rather than a lack of ability 
to provide the necessary financial assistance 
must be assigned as the cause of the failure 
of those responsible for the welfare of the 
schools. Especially are we driven to this 
conclusion when the records reveal that there 
is in the treasury more than enough un- 
marked funds to pay all the indebtedness of 
the state to the schools, which payment 
would prevent the complete collapse for a 
time sufficient to make readjustments for 
the future. 

It is encouraging to know that both the 
Senate and the House are aware that a crisis 
exists. In November both bodies adopted 
House Joint Resolution No. 3 with only two 
dissenting votes which declared: “A serious 
financial crisis is facing many school districts 
in the state.” All proposals to secure im- 
mediate aid have been refused until the re- 
port of the commission has been presented 
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and acted upon. We were made to under- 
stand that the work of the commission was 
to remedy the “archaic” condition of our 
school system through reorganization and not 
to concern itself with any problems of im- 
mediate relief. If financial aid is withheld 
until the program offered by the commission 
is put into law it will be too late. Such a 
proposal smacks of insincerity and shows 
lack of good judgment. It is equivalent to 
proposing that the sick patient be refused 
medical aid until he recovers. 


Whose Responsibility? 


Tt is an accepted fact, evidenced by con- 
tinuous practice since the adoption of our 
constitution that education is a state func- 
tion. All powers of local boards are set by 
statute. The law-making body of our state 
is the supreme governing body of our public 
schools, really a state board of education. 
Legally the responsibility for maintaining an 
adequate system of schools belongs to the 
state by reason of a constitutional mandate: 

“The General Assembly shall provide a 
system of free schools whereby all children 
of this state may receive a good common 
school education.” By court decision this 
means from the first grade through the high 
school. 

Clearly, then it is the duty of the govern- 
ing bodies of our state to remedy the serious 
existing condition that prevents the carry- 
ing out of the constitutional provision that 
guarantees every child a good common 
school education. 


How Has the State Met 
This Responsibility? 

The efforts of our state to revise and re- 
organize our school system is commendable. 
Our Association in the past has recognized 
this need and has repeatedly made efforts to 
have most of what the commission recom- 
mends or will recommend made into law. 
The educational system of Illinois is in need 
of revamping. However, the schools cannot 
wait till this is completed. The legislature 
has recognized this to some extent. During 
the last general session Our state distributive 
fund was increased five million dollars for 
the biennium. Other desirable laws were 
passed, chief among which was the repeal of 
the four-year average levy law. There is no 
desire to detract from the accomplishments 
of our governing body. However, the relief 
is inadequate. While other claims against 
the state were met promptly, the state has 
defaulted in its appropriations to the schools 
to the amount of $16,741,791.09. An analysis 
of this deficit is given in a circular issued 
by the Department of Research and Statis- 
tics of the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion and prepared by Mr. L. R. Grimm, 
dated November 20, 1935. The accuracy of 
this report may be verified by an examination 
of the state Treasurer’s and the Auditor’s re- 
ports. Notwithstanding this fact, certain 
state officials choose to deny ex cathedra 
their accuracy. 

Any attempt to deny irrefutable facts tends 
to destroy confidence in the sincerity of the 
subsequent statements of those same persons 
to the effect that they favor an adequate edu- 
cational program. Acts still speak louder 
than words. Likewise attempts to draw 
favorable comparisons between present and 
former administrations with respect to state 
support of education is evading the issue 
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and shows that the interest is more political 
than social. 


The State Teachers Asso- 
ciation Must Assume Responsi- 
bility of Leadership 


It is regrettable that our Association must 
of necessity take an active part if the schools 
are to be saved. It is regrettable that any 
one must work to secure for the children 
of the state that for which the Constitution 
provides. But we are forced to accept condi- 
tions as we find them, and since, to date, no 
other organization has arisen to accept the 
challenge of leadership in the battle for the 
educational rights of the children of the 
state, our Association must accept the leader- 
ship. 

Such responsibility is not new to our Asso- 
ciation. We have been forced to fight the 
battles for the children in every administra- 
tion. Most of the gains made in the past 
have been due to the efforts of our Associa- 
tion. But the present crisis due to finan- 
cial stringency calls for a more determined 
effort, a more careful analysis of values, a 
more united attack, a deeper consecration to 
the cause affecting the rights of our children. 

If we are to be effective in saving the 
schools of Illinois for the children we must 
accept an objective that is state-wide. We, 
as individuals, must be ready to subordinate 
what may seem to be a temporary advantage 
if it interferes with the ultimate welfare of 
all the children of all the state. 

It must be made clear that we are working 
for the children rather than for ourselves. 
That is not saying that teachers do not have 
a just claim for the serious consideration of 
their financial welfare. No group of em- 
ployed people can show a deeper devotion 
to duty than they. Many teachers would 
have fared better had they been on direct 
relief rather than to have continued teaching 
as they did without pay and living on the 
meager reserves of friends. 

It is interesting to conjecture how long 
those who characterize teachers as tax-eaters 
and who stigmatize every effort to secure the 
constitutional rights for school children as 
selfishness, would continue to serve unpaid 
in their present capacity merely from a feel- 
ing of moral obligation. A good guess would 
be that many state offices would be vacant. 

Much has been said about our Associa- 
tion’s political activity. Teachers have been 
indoctrinated with the idea that they should 
stay clear of politics. There is no reason, 
however, why every teacher cannot and 
should not exercise every right given every 
free American citizen. It is our right to 
know how every candidate for a position of 
public trust or authority stands on impor- 
tant questions that he must help decide. 
What can be more fundamental for the wel- 
fare of our state and nation than that the 
right attitude and action be taken with 
respect to education? Need we be embar- 
rassed in asking any candidate what his in- 
tentions are concerning this important mat- 
ter and insisting that he carry out the man- 
dates of the Constitution of our state as 
regards education as well as other pro- 
visions? For a long time the speaker was 
opposed to any such action that demanded 
a pledge from a candidate. I am convinced 
now that we have the same right as any other 
group that does exact promises and sees 
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that the promises are carried out. It has 
worked in other states, Florida in particular, 
and it has been instrumental in sections of 
our own state in sending representatives to 
the legislature who have supported legisla- 
tion favorable to the schools. In no sense 
should our Association align itself with any 
political party. The political affiliation 
should not concern us. No party has 
a monopoly on all the friends or foes of edu- 
cation. Our activity, which necessarily must 
be legislative, should be directed toward 
securing the right kind of school legislation. 

In this we must be a unit if we are to be 
effective. Each teacher of the 40,000 in Illi- 
nois must likewise feel and assume an in- 
dividual responsibility. Such activity will 
meet with vociferous attacks from those in 
the past who have ridiculed the efforts of 
individuals and the Association. Our Asso- 
ciation last year was accused of spreading 
“malicious propaganda” when undeniable 
facts were presented concerning the condi- 
tion of the s :o0ls. Uncomplimentary terms 
were applied to those who were active in 
the school fight. If truth is malicious, then 
we should be for maliciousness. Rather 
than discourage us such attacks should con- 
vince us that our work is effective. It should 
be taken as evidence that at least we are 
considered an organization worthy of being 
feared else we would have been ignored. 
It is better to have the hatred of our enemies 
than their ridicule. 

In the past we have been too timid in the 
championship of so worthy a cause. It may 


be the Biblical admonition, “The meek shall 
inherit the earth,” that is responsible for our 


inactivity. We should all be convinced, 
however, by this time that we have an in- 
heritance that is long overdue. 

The occasion calls for immediate action. 
The time to prepare for war is in time of 
peace. Experience proves that it is too late 
to change preconceived attitudes and pledges 
after candidates are elected. The effective 
way in a democracy to change social and 
economic wrongs is by the ballot. Scold- 
ings and vituperations accomplish nothing. 
The classic illustration of the wager between 
the wind and the sun is in point. The wind 
and the sun were in dispute as to which was 
the stronger. They decided to settle it by 
a contest. They chose as the object of their 
contest a wayfarer along the highway. The 
wind accepted the challenge first. He exerted 
every energy but the man only buttoned his 
coat more tightly around him. Finally the 
wind gave up in despair. The sun then took 
his turn. He turned on his brightest and 
hottest rays. The man unbuttoned his coat 
and removed his cap. The sun continued 
and the man removed his coat. The heat, 
not the wind, accomplished the desired re- 
sult. It is unnecessary to draw an analogy 
or point a moral, except to say that too 
many times we have relied too much on 
wind to accomplish our purpose. Votes are 
more effective than reams of resolutions. 

That our Association’s efforts have not 
been in vain is evidenced by the increased 
public interest in education. The public 
and the teachers are better informed as to 
the needs of the schools and the methods of 
securing those needs than ever before. The 
units of our State Association are more close- 
ly integrated with the main body of the or- 
ganization than ever before. They are begin- 
ning to feel that they are a part of the organ- 
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ization and are assuming a part of the re- 
sponsibility that is rightfully theirs. There is 
yet room for much improvement in the mat- 
ter of planning and organizing each unit for 
the accomplishment of more specific aims, 
chief among which is a more effective public 
relations program. No matter what we do 
as an organization we can not hope for suc- 
cess unless we are backed up by an en- 
lightened, interested, and appreciative cit- 
izenry. 

One of the best means of securing public 
support is to show the people that we have 
eliminated all waste, and best of all is to 
give them a school that is rendering valu- 
able services for every dollar that is spent. 
It is quite possible that there are some teach- 
ers that are overpaid and some schools that 
might as well be closed. 

Finally, although the eighteen Divisions of 
the State Association have been accomplish- 
ing excellent results, especially in later years, 
many feel that their size prevents them from 
fully realizing the services they were meant 
to render. There is not the necessary feel- 
ing and appreciation of “belonging” that a 
smaller organization more local in nature 
would engender. The voluntary practice of 
several Divisions in establishing county or- 
ganizations within the Division no doubt 
should be encouraged. The matter may be 
of sufficient importance to demand the atten- 
tion of the Association with a view to re- 
organization. 

In conclusion, if the schools are to be 
saved it will require the unselfish, devoted, 
dignified, unimpassioned, fearless efforts of 
all members of this Association. No rally- 
ing call could be more stimulating. No cause 
could be more worthy of our efforts. We 
have on our side all those great leaders of 
the past of all parties to whom we owe our 
heritage of freedom, opportunity and edu- 
cation—all fundamental to a democracy. Let 
us be concerned that we pass on this herit- 
age, improved if possible, but at least un- 
impaired. 

At the close of his address, Presi- 
dent Vance announced that the next 
order of business was the report of 
the advisory committee of the Illinois 
Educational Commission. He an- 
nounced also that Honorable Harry 
Stuttle, state Senator, Thirty-eighth 
District, and chairman of the Educa- 
tional Commission, could not be pres- 
ent but that he had asked Dean T. E. 
Benner of the College of Education, 
University of Illinois, chairman of 
the advisory staff, to make the report. 

Dean Benner made quite a long oral 
report and answered several questions 


in the discussion which followed. A 
summary of his report follows: 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE TO THE EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION 


@ A BRIEF, pointed report which discusses 

educational problems in [Illinois and 
offers recommendations for a long-term pro- 
gram of improvement and development for 
the public schools of Illinois was presented 
on November 30 to the Educational Commis- 
sion appointed by the General Assembly at 
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its last regular session. The authors of this 
report are the members of the advisory staf 
appointed by the Commission: Chairman, 
Dean Thomas E. Benner, College of Educa. 
tion, University of Illinois; Professor Eugene 
S. Lawler, Northwestern University; Pro. 
fessor William C. Reavis, University of Chi. 
cago; and Professor Oscar F. Weber, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

In the preparation of the report hearings 
and conferences were held in various parts 
of the state with school officers, authorities 
in public finance and government, and off- 
cers of state-wide civic organizations. A 
preliminary draft of the report, completed on 
November 15, was criticized by representa 
tives of these groups, and in the light of 
these criticisms, the final report was drafted 
and delivered on November 30. 

The report deals with three important 
aspects of the school problem in Illinois: 
(1) a state board of education as the co- 
ordinating agency for the schools of the 
state; (2) the local unit of school control 
and support; and (3) the financing of edu- 
cation. 

The report recommends the establishment 
of an unsalaried, non-partisan state board 
of education to advise and inform the people, 
the General Assembly, and the Governor as 
to conditions, needs, policies and procedures 
in public education in Illinois. The execu. 
tive officer of this board would be the Super. 
intendent of Public Instruction. The report 
recommends that the Constitution should be 
amended as soon as possible to make possible 
the appointment of this chief school officer 
by the state board of education. 

As a means of gradual evolution toward 
the county as the local unit of school support 
and control, the report recommends the es- 
tablishment of an unsalaried, non-partisan 
county board of education whose executive 
officer would be the county superintendent of 
schools, later to be known as the county 
commissioner of schools. It is specifically 
recommended in the report that any change 
be gradual and evolutionary and based on the 
democratic expression of the wishes of the 
local school areas. Accordingly, the report 
makes no recommendations concerning con- 
solidation and proposes no interference with 
existing local school districts. It limits its 
recommendations to the proposal of condi- 
tions which will facilitate the development 
of better schools and larger local units of 
support as the local communities became 
interested in these measures and convinced 
of their value. 

The recommendations of the report which 
deal with the financing of public education 
propose a minimum program guaranteed by 
local taxes and state aid of $60 per elemer 
tary pupil and $83 per high-school pupil 
throughout Illinois, to be made effective # 
the earliest possible moment. As a first step 
toward this guaranteed minimum program, 
the report recommends that the guarantee o 
$41 per elementary pupil, which is the clea 
intent of the present law, be made effective 
by the necessary increases in the state dit 
tributive fund and by reducing the local ta 
required for eligibility for such aid. ‘The rt 
port also proposes a similar minimum of $5 
per high-school pupil to be made effectiv 
immediately as the first step toward the $% 
minimum which has been mentioned above 
In pointing out reasons for these reco 

(Continued on page 170) 
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Will He Be Education's 
“Man of the Year’? 


“In recognition of his distinguished services to the cause of education, be it re- 
solved, that the Illinois State Teachers Association go on record as sponsoring the 
nomination of WILLIAM J. BOGAN, for President of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Association and support his candidacy at the meeting 
of the Department at St. Louis in February, 1936.’’°—Adopted December 27, 1935. 


® WILLIAM J. BOGAN is one of the 

best known names in Chicago. Hard- 
ly a man, woman or child of Chicago’s 
three and one-half million population 
but knows his name. A commercial 
firm with a trade name as well known 
would write it on their balance sheet as 
a million dollar asset. Yet there is 
nothing miraculous about his attain- 
ment of this prominence. It is the slow 
accumulation of years. Long before 
we heard of the “forgotten man” he had 
become the champion of the “forgotten 
youth.” 


Yesterday 


A quarter century ago secondary edu- 
cation in Chicago, as elsewhere, was 
encrusted with tradition. Into a setting 
of hidebound conservatism he injected 
a new viewpoint, almost revolutionary 
in its day, but prophetic of the new 
democratic spirit which has demanded 
educational opportunity for all the 
children of all the people. To quote 
from his speech at the dedication of 
Lane Technical High School, February 
22, 1909: 

“IT often wonder what it is in our 
make-up as teachers that impels us to 
stand afar and gaze at our work through 
the telescope of tradition and prec- 
edent, which magnifies the importance 
of Greek and Latin and ancient liter- 
ature, while we ignore the pitiful sight 
of mankind on its knees offering up the 
prayer in all its terrible literalness, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ 


“On every side we observe the heart- 
breaking struggles of poverty-stricken 
parents to provide their children with 
a means of livelihood. The miner risk- 
ing his life day after day and year 
after year beneath the surface of the 
earth, the washerwoman working over 
the tub until exhausted, and the seam- 
stress illustrating night by night Hood’s 
terrible ‘Song of the Shirt,’ seem to 
lessen not our belief in the desirability 


. . . lamented the pitiful sight 
of mankind on its knees ... 


of teaching’ the superficialities. On 
every hand we see parents wearing 
away their lives in toil in order that 
their children may have some of the 
comforts and a little of the education 
which they themselves have so sorely 
missed. 


“To those of us who know that much 
of this struggle is in vain, these strug- 
gles appeal with the force of tragedy. 
For years we have looked on this spec- 
tacle with more or less equanimity 
until at last the children, by their silent 
protests, by their repeated desertions, 
and by their pathetic failures, have 
borne in upon us the necessity for a 
great revolution in education. Let us 
then loose the fetters of conservatism 
that bind us so closely to the schools 
of the past, and let us fairly meet the 
demand we can no longer evade.” 


Today 130,000 young Chicagoans en- 
rolled in 37 splendid high schools can 
thank this man, more than anyone else, 
for the untrammelled opportunities 
open to them. 


Today and Tomorrow 

In his Annual Report for 1935, just 
published, Mr. Bogan speaks of the 
present and the future in education: 

“These are times of fundamental 
change. Change will continue. No one 
can foretell the conditions that will be 
faced ten or twenty years from now by 
the boys and girls in school today. 
Why bother, then, to teach them ready- 
made answers to stock questions written 
down in out-of-date books? 

“One of the underlying reasons for 
the doubt and discouragement so prev- 
alent today is that we adults who are 
attempting to manage things did not 
get a vigorous, active type of education, 
but were exposed instead during our 
formative years to a passive, unreal, 
and formalized education. We sat in 
seats and took it in. We read books, 
stood up in class next day, and re- 
peated what we had read. We. were 
taught to accept without question what 
the book or the teacher said. It is one 
of the tragic facts of these troubled 
times that the very people who are 
suffering from the effects of this sys- 
tem of education are the ones who re- 
sist most strenuously changes in it. 
Many a man who would not be seen in 
a 1928 automobile insists with vigor 
that his children ride along in an edu- 
cation planned in 1648. The extreme 
conservatism of the schools is due in 
part to this man, the product of the 
schools themselves. 

“Somehow or other, we shall have to 
find ways to get more flexibility and 
open-mindedness into our schools and 
their products. We must bring into the 
daily work of our schools the living 
reality of the home, the farm, the city, 
and the job. We must teach boys and 
girls to think, act, and live; to grapple 
with real problems one by one as they 
arise, so that though parents may falter 
the child will go forth into the un- 
known confident of his own ability to 
meet and solve life’s problems.” 
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mendations, the report emphasizes the impor- 
tance of reducing the unreasonable share of 
the cost of public education which is now 
borne by the general property tax and rec- 
ommends that this unreasonable share be 
reduced by state aid to be derived equitably 
from the total tax-paying ability of the state. 


After this report and its discussions, 
the President introduced Dr. G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, who delivered an inter- 
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esting and informative address upon 
the subject, “Culture and the Preser- 
vation of Democracy.” 

The president next announced that 
the committee on nominations would 
meet in the auditorium immediately 
after adjournment and the meeting 
was adjourned unti! 8:45 a.m. on Fri- 
day, December 27. 








Second General Session 


Secretary reports increased enroll- 
ment; Proposed pension plan 
explained; Resolutions revised 


@ THE second general session con- 

vened at nine o'clock A.M. on Fri- 
day, December 27, Mr. C. E. Vance, 
President of the Association presiding. 

The President first called on Mr. 
Steele, the chairman of the Committee 
on Credentials, for a report from that 
committee; whereupon Mr. Steele 
made the following report: 


The chairman of the Credentials Commit- 
tee wishes to report that as far as he is able 
to ascertain, the full quota of delegates to 
the respective Divisions is here, either them- 
selves or by alternates; so the full quota will 
constitute the Representative Assembly as 
follows: 


Black Hawk Division 

Central Division 

Chicago Division 

DuPage Valley Division 

East Central Division 

Eastern Division 

Illinois Valley Division 

Lake Shore Division 

Mississippi Valley Division 

Northeastern Division 

Northwestern Division 

Peoria Division 

Rock River Division 

South Central Division 

Southeastern Division 

Southern Division 

Southwestern Division._..- SR A Rae es 
Western Division. 





Past Presidents 

Chairmen of Governing Committees 
Superintendent of Public Instruction_.-- 
Past Secretary 


Total Number of Delegat 519 

A motion was made, seconded and 
carried by vote that the report of the 
committee be adopted. 

The President then called for the 
report of the Illinois Director of the 
National Education Association, where- 











upon Mr. John W. Thalman read a 
full and complete report of his work 
as director during the past year and 
of the attendance, interest and pro- 
grams of the two meetings of the Na- 
tional Association; first, the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence 
at Atlantic City in February and sec- 
ond, of the summer meeting at Denver 
in June and July. He reported that 
364 Illinois teachers registered at the 
headquarters he maintained during the 
week at Denver. Mr. Thalman moved 
the adoption of his report and the mo- 
tion was seconded and carried by vote 
of the Representative Assembly. 

The President then called for the 
report of the Executive Secretary of 
the Association whereupon, Secretary 
Robert C. Moore read the following 
report: 


REPORT OF SECRETARY 


To the Board of Directors and the Represen- 
tative Assembly of the 1.S.T.A.: 


@ YOUR secretary respectfully submits the 

following report of the membership and 
general activities of the Association and of 
its administrative office during this year, 
1935. 

The total number of members enrolled 
this year is 42,930. This is a gain of 3248 
members over last year, 1934. 

Accompanying this report is Table No. I 
which is a comparison of the enrollment by 
Divisions this year with that of last year. 
We are also furnishing Table No. II which 
gives the enrollment by counties as compared 
with last year. The number of teaching 
positions in each county and Division used 
for comparison with the number enrolled is 
taken from the Statistieal Report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
year ending June 30, 1934, which is the lat- 
est available. 

The differences in the numbers by Di- 
visions in the two tables arises from the fact 
that in Table No. I the number enrolled by 
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each Division is given regardless of the coun- 
ties they come from. In Table No. II the 
number enrolled is given strictly according 
to the counties in which the teachers teach 
regardless of the Division in which they ac- 
tually enroll. 

In accordance with directions from the 
Board of Directors, your Secretary kept no 
financial records this year. That matter was 
turned over entirely to the Treasurer. There- 
fore, I have no financial statement to file as a 
part of this report. 


The Illinois Teacher 


In accordance with the By-Laws of the As- 
sociation, ten numbers of the ILtino1s TEACH- 
ER were issued during the year and mailed 
to the members of the Association. The 
total number mailed was over 420,000 and 
the cost will be given in the report of the 
Treasurer. This cost exceeded the ap- 
propriation but it seemed that this could not 
be avoided if the magazine is to be kept up 
to the standard expected by our subscribers. 
We are glad to report that the income from 
advertising in the Ittino1s TEACHER has in- 
creased over that of last year. In this con- 
nection we wish to state again that the 
readers of the Ittrnors TEACHER can very 
substantially increase the income from ad- 
vertising by patronizing the advertisers and 
by stating in their correspondence that they 
read the advertisements in the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER. 

We are happy to state that we have much 
evidence of increased reader interest in the 
magazine as shown by the numerous letters 
we have received commenting upon articles 
appearing in it. We notice also that some 
of the articles and editorials are copied or 
reviewed by other educational publications. 
This is usually done by asking permission, 
but in one case the official organ of the asso- 
ciation in another state lifted one of our 
articles bodily out of our magazine and pub- 
lished it without credit. 

We take this opportunity to express our 
sincere gratitude to the many contributors 
who without charge have furnished us with 
many excellent articles. In fact, the limits 
‘of our space prevented the publication of 
many splendid articles submitted to us. In 
all this, I am speaking not only for the edi- 
tor but for the assistant editor, who has been 
largely responsible for the richer content 
and more attractive form of the publication. 


Other Literature Issued 


Many thousands of copies of other forms 
of printed and mimeographed matter have 
been distributed from the office. There has 
been a steady but very moderate demand for 
the Public School Catechism, of which we 
have distributed a few thousand copies in 
the last year. We have several thousand 
copies on hand which should be distributed 
early the coming year since it is probable 
that we shall want to issue a revised form 
next fall. Therefore, we suggest that soon 
after the holidays you send for the number 
that you can distribute to good advantage 
among people who will really read it. This 
Catechism is really a textbook useful in help- 
ing laymen and young teachers te understand 
the educational problems of Illinois and our 
recommended solutions. 

Thousands of mimeographed booklets con- 
taining the findings of the Research Depart- 
ment have been issued. The director of the 
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department will report in greater detail con- 
cerning this matter. However, he may not 
inform you that we have found that these 
studies issued by the Research Department 
have been quite extensively used by graduate 
students in preparing their theses for de- 
grees. In fact, we have in the office one 
thesis that is a reasonably good copy of one 
of these studies using many of its figures 
and paragraphs verbatim. 

The Board of Directors employed a direc- 
tor of publicity early in the year, who 
worked in our office under the direction of 
the Executive Secretary for eighteen weeks. 
Each week he sent at least one article to 
over 700 newspapers in the State and to 
about 100 key people in different organiza- 
tions. These articles were quite extensively 
used by many of the newspapers, and did 
much to develop an interest in our school 
finance problems and our legislative pro- 
gram. 

However, these publicity releases, although 
their truth and accuracy were never ques- 
tioned, stirred up much resentment among 
people who were opposing our program. 

Your Secretary also issued seven num- 
bers of the legislative bulletin while the 
General Assembly was in session. These 
legislative bulletins were sent to about 2800 
members of our own committees, auxiliary 
committees organized by Divisions, senatorial 
districts, counties and sometimes school dis- 
tricts, to officers and committees of cooperat- 
ing organizations, and to certain other in 
fluential people scattered over the state. 

Many other miscellaneous printed and 
mimeographed forms were distributed, such 
as statistical sheets, legislative programs, 
resolutions, and campaign arguments. For 
example, thousands of copies of the leaflet 
explaining the $7,000,000 deficiency were 
distributed; also leaflets explaining legisla- 
tion recommended for meeting the crisis; 
lists of legislators by districts; leaflets ex- 
plaining the legislative process, and others 
stating “Why Join the Association?” 

In this connection we will report that we 
had many calls for information to which we 
could not respond and requests for service 
we could not render. This demand betokens 
a healthful interest in the schools and in our 
Association; but we simply do not have the 
time, money or office force to give all the 
varied services now requested and almost 
demanded by our members and correspon- 
dents. We do not object to these requests, 
since they help us to realize the needs of 
our members and the particular kind of help, 
service, and information sought. However, 
we hope that our members and others mak- 
ing requests understand that we are doing 
our best and that it is simply impossible to 
furnish all the information, printed materials, 
arguments, advice and other services re- 
quested. 


Division Meetings 

Each of the eighteen Divisions held an 
annual meeting sometime in the year, five 
being held in March and April and thirteen 
in October and November. Brief reports of 
all these meetings have been published in 
the ILtrnois TEACHER except those for Chi- 
cago, Lake Shore, and DuPage Valley Di- 
visions. The reports from the three named 
were received too late to publish in the De- 
cember number. All the Divisions had very 
interesting and helpful programs and most 
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of them had speakers appear to inform the 
teachers concerning the value of membership 
in the State Association and the problems, 
activities, and achievements of the organ- 
ization. No doubt the increase of over three 
thousand in our membership for this year is 
largely the result of this feature of the Di- 
vision programs. We sincerely hope that 
this practice will be continued by all Di- 
visions. 
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The officers and committees of the local 
Divisions are to be congratulated and most 
highly commended for their work in™ ar- 
ranging programs, enrolling members, and 
performing the other duties of their offices. 
We take occasion at this time to extend our 
sincere thanks to those officers for their help- 
ful cooperation in making reports to the 
State Association and otherwise correlating 
the local and state organizations. 


Table |—Enrollment by Divisions, 1935 


Place of 
Division Meeting 
Black Hawk 
Central _ 


DuPage Valley Elmhurst 
East fe Vals AS. Urbana... 
“Sa Mattoon... 
Lake Shore.. Pi innetka.. 
Mississippi V alley. 
Northeastern 


WCNeK SCR AAVE Whe 


Rock River 
South Central... Speimaiicid 
Southeastern 


Southwestern 


Western Galesburg 


Net gain since last year_.__... 


wrenceville.___. 
Seutnera.................... Carbondale... 
East St. Louis......_.. 


Enrolled Gain in Lossin 
1934 Year Year 
1,245 
1,369 
8,354 


Enrolled 


2,347 


Illinois Valley... SS sae 


121 





, 303 
.....3 , 248 


Table Il—Enrollment of Members of the |. S. T. A. 
By Counties, Divisions, and State—Years of 1934 and 1935 











Divisions and Counties 


Latest 


Report 1934 


Number of Teaching 
Positions 


Number Enrolled 
Number Enrolled 
Gain 1935 Over 





Black Hawk 
Henry... 
Mercer... 
Rock Island 








Central__ eee 


Livingston. 
TE occa 
McLean 





691 











Chicago (City only)...................... 


| 10351 





DuPage Valley... 
DuPage 


688 
688 








East Central... 
Champaign. 
ord 
Se EE eT ES BEN 
Kankakee ‘ 
eS 
Vermilion... 


2530 


635 
150 
313 
343 
207 





Edgar... 
Effingham... 
Fayette 
Jasper 
Moultrie 
Shelby....... 
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Number Enrolled 





Illinois Valley.. 
Bureau.__........ 
Grundy.. 
LaSalle... 
Marshall... 
Putnam... 





TEACHER 








Latest 


Report 1934 


Number of Teaching 
Positions 


m wo Y 
oer 
= bo- 
Number Enrolled 


— 
uv 
— 





Gain 1935 Over 





Lake Shore......... 


Cook (Outside Chicago). 


ke... 





Northeastern .. 
Kane...... 
Kendall 
McHenry 
Will... 





Northwestern 
Boone... 
Carroll. 

Jo Daviess 
Stephenson 
Winnebago... 


“eX 





“anaes S 


mt 











Peoria 
Mason 
Peoria... 
Tazewell. 
Woodford 





Rock River 
DeKalb 
Lee... 
Ogle......... 
Whiteside 








South Central... 
Brown 
Casa....... 
Christian 
Macon 
Macoupin 
Menar 
Morgan. 
Sangamon 
Scott.. 











14 Southeastern 
Clay.......... 
Crawford 
Edwards 
Hamilton 
Lawrence 
Richland 
Wabash 
Wayne 
White 





15 Southern. 
Alexander 
Franklin 
Gallatin 
Hardin. 
Jackson 
Johnson. 
Massac.... 
= 
Pope... 
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Legislative Work 


A report of the legislative campaign in 
general will be made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation; but since your 
Secretary was assigned the duty of represent- 
ing the Association and its Committee on 
Legislation in Springfield at the sessions of 
the General Assembly, we shall report briefly 
here in regard to our own legislative activ- 
ities. Your Secretary was present nearly 
every day of the regular session. He ap- 
peared on many occasions before committees 
of the House and of the Senate, particularly 
the committees on education, and on one oc- 
casion had quite a long and interesting dis- 
cussion with the Senate meeting as commit- 
tee of the whole. He was called into many 
conferences with groups of legislators and 
by individual members of the General As- 
sembly and occasionally with the Governor 
or someone representing him. He also re- 
sponded to many requests by individual leg- 
islators for particular information in regard 
to bills introduced, and prepared for individ- 
ual members many briefs of arguments for 
or against certain bills. He had to watch 
the progress of over one hundred bills affect- 
ing the schools and teachers and used almost 
as much time and energy in opposing danger- 
ous bills as in promoting good legislation. 

He composed and issued seven bulletins at 
different times during the session to about 
2800 key people as has already been men- 
tioned. These bulletins gave lists of mem- 
bers of committees, digests of bills, the 
status of bills at the different times, action 
by committees, advice for helping in the 
legislative campaign and other information 
we thought would be helpful to our cor- 
respondents. 

In all this we had to call to our assistance 
at times other members of our office force. 
Mr. L. R. Grimm, in particular, was required 
to devote most of his time to keeping a rec- 
ord of the bills introduced, to drafting bills 
for introduction, to assembling statistics and 
other information needed, and to performing 
other duties assigned him by the Secre- 
tary. 

In the performance of these duties your 
Secretary had frequent advice from the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Committee and par- 
ticularly from the chairman, Mr. Fred L. 
Biester. In this connection i wish to testify 
that Mr. Biester took an intense interest in 
his position as chairman of the Committee 
on Legislation and devoted much time and 
energy to its duties and responsibilities. He 
came to Springfield whenever he or I deemed 
it necessary and his advice and support on 
such occasions were invaluable. 


For a more complete understanding of the 
work performed under the legislative assign- 
ment and of its results, see our report in the 
ILuinots TEACHER of last September. 


Field Work 


The field work done: by the Secretary in 
the last year was limited by the requirements 
of the legislative campaign in Springfield. 
However, he addressed between thirty-five 
and forty meetings in different parts of the 
state, such as LS.T.A. Division meetings, 
teachers’ institutes, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, the State Federation of Labor, Rotary 
and Kiwanis clubs, editorial associations and 
mass meetings of various types. 

(Continued on page 174) 
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What Is Progressive Education? 


A timely definition by a leading 
exponent of the subject examined 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE 


Superintendent of Schools 
Winnetka 


@ PROGRESSIVE Education is not, as 

so marty people falsely suppose, a 
special new method of education. It is 
not any one method. It is a point of 
view, an attitude. Traditional educa- 
tion had the point of view of imposing 
school subjects on children, of making 
the child learn certain things that 
adults thought it was good for him to 
learn, regardless of whether or not he 
saw any function or use for that learn- 
ing. The focal point of interest in 
traditional education was the school 
subjects, and the measure of its suc- 
cess was the child’s ability to give back 
in examinations the subject matter 
which had been assigned to him. The 
point of view of Progressive Education, 
on the other hand, is that the function 
of education is the wholesome, all- 
round development of the child. Sub- 
ject matter has a place, but its place 
is that of only one means of helping 
in the child’s development. The child’s 
character, his physical and mental 
health, his social adjustment, his in- 
dividuality, including his special inter- 
ests and abilities, are all considered 
essentials of education. 

The child as a person has a right to 
normal, happy, and satisfying growth. 
Progressive Education, therefore, looks 
to his physical well-being, emphasizes 
strongly wholesome outdoor play, 
physical exercise, sound instruction in 
health and safety, schoolrooms and 
equipment planned to meet the needs of 
the growing child’s body. Many tradi- 
tional schools in recent years have been 
doing this, too, although they fre- 
quently abandoned this obviously im- 
portant phase of education when the 
depression hit them. 

Progressive schools do not stop with 
bodily health. They recognize mental 
health, emotional stability, as likewise 
of prime importance. For mental and 
emotional ‘health, there must be satisfy- 
ing and socially acceptable outlets for 
the child’s energies, opportunities for 


the expression of his own normal im- 
pulses. There must be a sense of se- 
curity, based upon a feeling of at- 
homeness in school and at home, based 
upon sympathetic interest and under- 
standing on the part of parents and 
teachers, based upon success propor- 
tionate to effort. And there must be 
the social satisfaction that comes from 
co-operation with one’s fellows. 

Progressive schools, besides trying 
to produce an environment that will re- 
sult in wholesome childhood, recognize 
that many children come to them mal- 
adjusted. To a greater and greater 
extent, therefore, Progressive Educa- 
tion has been interested in mental 
hygiene and in the attempt to discover 
the causes back of a child’s bad adjust- 
ment, his undesirable behavior, or his 
unhappiness. It tries to substitute for 
the patent medicine type of cure that 
the old reward-and-punishment scheme 
offered, careful scientific diagnosis of 
the causes of a child’s difficulty. 

Whereas, in the second place, the 
traditional school tried to make people 
alike, and consciously or unconsciously 
suppressed originality and differences, 
Progressive Education tends to put a 
premium upon originality and initia- 
tive. It recognizes that a child is going 
to discover his own aptitudes, abilities, 
and interests through exploration of his 
own possibilities, recognizes that if 
wise use is to be made of leisure and 
if a wise choice is to be made of voca- 
tions, a child must learn to know his 
own strong and weak points, must be 
encouraged to develop his hobbies and 
special interests, and to discover his 
talents. 

The development of the individuality 
of the child goes a step farther in the 
minds of those interested in Progres- 
sive Education. Children must be al- 
lowed to think for themselves. To try 
to force adult opinions upon children 
in matters where adults differ among 
themselves is, it seems to us, a cardinal 


sin against childhood and the future. 
On any controversial issue, where seri- 
ous, right-minded, informed adults dis- 
agree, the children have a right to an 
honest exposition of all sides of the 
question, to full, free discussion of that 
question, and to the formation of their 
own tentative conclusions. The school’s 
job, it seems to us, is to train the child 
to look beneath propaganda and preju- 
dice, to find facts, and to use careful 
scientific reasoning. Children must be 
trained not to jump at conclusions, but 
to suspend their judgment on contro- 
versial questions until the time for ac- 
tion, so that they may explore adequate- 
ly all proposed paths to a solution to 
present-day problems. 

Naturally this matter of thinking 
things out for themselves will vary in 
its form with the age of the children. 
Little children may be concerned in 
such a_ controversial question as 
whether or not to allow snow-balling 
on the playground, or to play marbles 
for keeps. Somewhat older children 
may be thrashing out the controversial 
question as to whether or not a raffle is 
legitimate. But by the time children 
begin to read newspapers—in the jun- 
ior high school and senior high school 
—they must be protected against the 
propaganda methods of the newspa- 
pers, the name-calling, the cartooning, 
the misleading headlines, the editorial 
prejudice that colors news reports. 
They must be protected against the 
prejudices and emotional reactions of 
their parents and of their teachers, and 
trained to look coolly and scientifically 
at current problems, with nevertheless, 
an emotional determination to right 
recognized wrongs. 

Progressive Education does not ig- 
nore the three R’s. It recognizes that 
if we are to talk and think and work 
together, we must have the ability 
to read and write, to use arithmetic; we 
must have a certain basis of common 

(Continued en page 191) 
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Divisions and Counties 





Madison........ 
Marion... 


Montgomery 
Randolph... 
St. Clair... 
Washington 





Latest 


Report 1934 


Number Enrolled 
Number of Teaching 
Positions 


Number Enrolled 
Gain 1935 Over 











17 Western. 


McDonough 
Stark... 
Warren. 





18 Mississippi Valley... 
Ad 


a : 


487 
328 
221 
115 


455 
316 
308 
136 





Division Totals...._....... sinlliveg 
Net Gain in Membership... 





.-| 42930 














46361 3 
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The demands for this kind of service are 
increasing and we were compelled to decline 
many invitations. However, it is encourag- 
ing to know that an increasing number of 
our members are now qualified and willing 
to perform similar service and several mem- 
bers of-our Board of Directors have re- 
sponded to several calls from other organ- 
izations and groups of people who want ad- 
dresses concerning the plans, purposes. and 
programs of our organization. We sincerely 
hope that the numberof such speakers- will 
increase, since the demands for such serv- 
ice are increasing and the. interest in our 
legislative program in particular is now in- 
tense. 


Relation to the N.E.A. 


The State Teachers Association and most 
of its Divisions are affliated with the Na- 
tional Education Association and there were 
nearly one hundred delegates from the vari- 
ous ‘Illinois organizations present at the 
Denver meeting last July. Your Secretary 
served as a delegate from Illinois, as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the N. E. A., 
on the Committee on Social-Economic Goals, 
and on the Committee on Reorganization of 
the N. E. A. Our member of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, Helen M. Rueben, 
has been appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on Drafting Resolutions for next 
year, which is a key position in that im- 
portant policy fixing committee of the na- 
tional organization. Our regularly elected 
director, Mr. John W. Thalinan, has become 
an active and influential member of the 
board. Other delegates too numerous to 
mention participated actively in the work of 
the N. E. A. Im fact, the Illinois delega- 
tion has earned the reputation of being an 
aggressive group with definite ideas and con- 
victions. 


The Office Staff 


The regular employees in the office at 
Springfield are now as follows: the Execu- 
tive Secretary, now reporting; Roberta Pad- 
field, office assistant to secretary; Eloise P. 
Bingham, assistant editor of. the ILurNots 
TeacHer; Lester R. Grimm, director of re- 
search and statistics; Mildred Whitlock, as- 
sistant in research. 

Early this year the Board of Directors 
authorized and directed the Executive Secre- 
tary to assume the function of directing and 
supervising the work of all departments and 
employees. This assignment, of course, has 
caused the Secretary to use some time in 
acquainting himself more fully with the 
work of the other employees. However, it 
has been little additional burden, since all 
employees already quite well understood their 
functions and duties and all have complied 
quite cheerfully with the suggestions and 
directions given by the Executive Secretary. 

In addition to these employees, extra help 
has been called in when it seemed absolutely 
necessary. The vast amount of stencil cut- 
ting and mimeographing made it advisable 
at times to call in an expert assistant in that 
line of work. The great number of enroll- 
ment cards arriving at about the same time 
just after the spring meetings of five Divi- 
sions and the greater number of cards com- 
ing in just after the thirteen fall meetings 
compelled us to employ additional help to 
count, sort and classify these cards for our 
own records and to meet the demands of the 
printer of the Ittrno1is TEACHER who must 
keep an accurate list of subscribers to that 
magazine. The statement in our Constitution 
that the Secretary “shall keep an exact roll 
of the membership of the Association and 
shall see that each member is supplied with 
the publications ef the Association,” seems 
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very brief and simple but it is the cause of 
an immense amount of work in the office. 
We have now nearly 43,000 names on our 
list; many of these change their addresses 
or at least their street numbers frequently, 
and most of them complain immediately if 
they do not receive every issue of the Inu- 
Nois TEACHER. 

Besides this list, we have a legislative mail- 
ing list of nearly 2800 names, which must 
be revised frequently; and a publicity list 
of about 900 names which varies from time 
to time. We are not complaining about keep- 
ing these lists, for they are necessary and 
we are happy to know that most of the peo- 
ple on our lists want the service we render; 
but we are stating these facts simply to ex- 
plain why it is necessary to have an increas- 
ing amount of assistance in the office. The 
fact is that as we are required to furnish 
increased and additional service, your Board 
of Directors must employ or permit your 
Secretary to employ the assistance necessary 
to render that service. The Board has been 
quite generous in the employment of the 
necessary assistance. 


Miscellaneous Duties 

Immediately after the annual meeting 
last year, the Secretary collected and ar- 
ranged the proceedings of that meeting and 
had them published in the February num- 
ber of the Iturnoris Teacuer. During the 
year he attended the several meetings of 
the Board of Directors, kept the minutes of 
proceedings and published them in the ILu- 
nots TEACHER. He attended the meetings of 
several committees in an advisory and sec- 
retarial capacity and kept notes of the pro- 
ceedings when it was deemed necessary. 
He attended two meetings of the Educational 
Commission. He examined all bills filed for 
payment and sent them, if found correct, to 
the Treasurer for payment. He sent the three 
principal officers of each of the eighteen Di- 
visions detailed instruction in regard to the 
action and proceedings necessary to harmo- 
nize the work of the Divisions with each 
other and with the State Association as a 
whole. He received and summarized the 
reports from the Division officers ‘and pub- 
lished such summaries in the ILt1no1s TEAcH- 
ER. He worked out the details of this annual 
state meeting and attended to the printing, 
filling out of seat cards and other arrange- 
ments for this meeting after the chairman 
of the Executive Committee had employed 
the talent and made the general arrange- 
ments. He had many conferences in our 
office and elsewhere with the officers and 
members of various other organizations and 
discussed questions of common interest with 
the numerous callers at the office. This last 
named duty may seem unnecessary to some, 
but we believe it worth while, as a part of 
our public relations program, to give some 
time and courtesy to the many callers at 
the office. 

Each succeeding year we report an increase 
in the correspondence coming to our office. 
This year is no exception. The Secretary 
dictated an average of about fourteen or 
fifteen letters for each working day during 
the year after referring several to the re 
search department, the assistant editor, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction or the 
Attorney-General. This does not include 
the many letters that were addressed directly 
from the department of research and the as 

(Continued on page 180) 
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By R. F. DAVIDSON 





Decatur 


@® MR. ENOCH A. GASTMAN was 

born in New York City in 1834. His 
father, E. A. Gastman, Sr., was born in 
Holland and his mother was born in 
Ireland. The family moved to Illinois 
in 1838. They were a part of the 
Hudson Colony, which left New York 
because of the “panic.” 

They crossed the Alleghany Moun- 
tains to Pittsburgh, and came by boat 
to Cairo, thence up the Illinois River 
to Peoria and across the prairie to 
Hudson, north of Bloomington. They 
settled on a farm of 160 acres, and here 
the boys grew up. 

Enoch started to school when he was 
eleven years old. The schoolhouse was 
built by voluntary contributions by 
members of the colony. The first 
teacher was Edwin Bertis, whose salary 
was paid by subscription. Mr. Gast- 
man enjoyed reading and his teacher 
supplied him with books which he used 
to his own benefit. He studied hard 
and when he was twenty years old be- 
gan teaching in Cheney’s Grove School 
near Saybrook. He taught three months, 
received $20 per month, and paid $1.50 
a week for board. In after years he 
looked upon that first effort at teach- 
ing as a failure. 

The schoolhouse in which he taught 
was a log structure without a single 
piece of sawed lumber in it. The seats 
were halves of split logs supported on 
legs driven into auger holes. There 
were no desks or backs to the seats. 
Half of the floor was covered with 
puncheons and the other half was bare 
ground. 

The next year he attended Wesleyan 
University and from there went to 
Eureka College. He next taught suc- 
cessfully at Kappa in Woodford County 
in 1856-57. 

When Illinois State Normal opened 
in. 1857, Mr. Gastman was the first 
student to register. He was in the first 
class of ten to graduate in 1860. 

In a short talk on “Reminiscences” 
hefore the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 












































ENOCH A. GASTMAN 
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His service to educa- 
tion in Illinois spanned 
a half century 


ciation in 1899 Mr. Gastman comments 
‘on his enrollment in the Normal school: 
There were about thirty pupils present the 
first day and your speaker was one of them. 
The financial panic was so severe that oper- 
ations upon the building at Normal had to 
be suspended when the basement was com- 
pleted and they were not resumed until the 
latter part of 1859 or the beginning of 1860. 
June 29, 1860, the first class graduated and 
your speaker has taken much satisfaction in 
the thought that he delivered the first ora- 
tion ever given by a normal graduate in 
Illinois. The subject was Horace Mann. 
After graduation he secured a posi- 
tion in the third grade in Decatur and 
taught six months for $270. He was 
retained the next year without any in- 
crease in salary. There was hardly 
any system or organization in the 
schools when he entered, but in 1862 
the high school was organized and Mr. 
Gastman was its first principal, also 
serving as superintendent. 

In 1870 the schools had grown until 
a principal was elected who gave his 
entire time to that position while Mr. 
Gastman continued as superintendent. 
He served in this position until his 
voluntary retirement.in 1907. He had 
never asked for reappointment. He had 
served for 45 years and seen the schools 
grow from one elementary school to a 
system having eleven school buildings 
and employing 106 teachers. His was 
a career rarely if ever equaled. 

Mr. Gastman’s service was not lim- 
ited to Decatur. He served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education for LS. 
N.U. from 1881 to 1907, the last twenty 
years as president. He was responsible 
in a large measure for the election of 
such men as Dr. John W. Cook, Arnold 
Tompkins, David Felmly and many 
other outstanding teachers, thus giving 
our first normal school an enviable 
reputation in the field of Education. 

He was called by county superin- 
tendents to assist in institutes all over 
the state. His work in this field was 
highly appreciated by teachers and 
school officers. He was an active mem- 


ber in the Illinois State Teachers 
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Association and in the National Edu- 
cation Association. Through these ac- 
tivities he was among the best known 
educators in the state and nation. His 
zeal and wisdom in all these made him 
an outstanding character. 

His untiring efforts in support of the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle made that 
movement a highly valuable means of 
improvement for teachers of Illinois. 

John W. Cook in his Educational 
History of Illinois credits him with be- 
ing “the one man above all other men 
who was the inspiration and director 
of the movement,” and continues: 


The first eight years of the existence of 
the Circle were years of pioneering. Mr. 
Gastman conducted all of the affairs of the 


enterprise with the assistance of members ' 


of his family. 

This statement is substantiated by the 
resolution adopted by the State Teach- 
ers Association in 1892, when the man- 
agement of the Reading Circles was 
assumed by the County Superinten- 
dents Section: 


Resolved, That the grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the members of this association be 
tendered Mr. E. A. Gastman, to whose zeal, 
skill and unremitting efforts the beneficial 
results of the Illinois Reading Circles are 
chiefly due. 


ENOCH A. GASTMAN 
He is not dead. A life like his 
Can never cease to be. 
We may not know where spirits dwell, 
When from the body free. 
But this we know, that He who sees 
Even a sparrow fall 
Will never let a life like his 
Be lost beyond recall. 


He is not dead. His spirit lives 
In lives he’s left behind. 

Such spirit will a blessing prove 
For years to bless mankind. 

"Twill walk beside the good and true, 
New courage to impart. 

"Twill strengthen many a feeble will 
Lend hope to fainting heart. 
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Courtesy The Pantagraph, Bloomington, Ill. 


Edwin A. Turner 
@ EDWIN A. TURNER, Professor of 

Education at Illinois State Normal 
University, died January 13, at Normal, 
Illinois. Private funeral rites were held 
at the home on Wednesday, January 15. 
Burial was at the Park Hill Cemetery. 

Professor Turner, the last five years 
in the department of education at IIli- 
nois State Normal University, had also 
for the last two years been the repre- 
sentative from Illinois State Normal 
University on the state advisory board 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. To the board position he was ap- 
pointed by John A. Wieland, State 
Superintendent. He was for two terms 
a Normal councilman. 

Mr. Turner was born at Cold 
Springs, Indiana, March 1, 1869, son 
of Amelia Ann and John Turner. He 
was graduated from Indiana State 
Normal School in 1898; from Indiana 
University in 1904. He took his A.M. 
degree at Columbia in 1906. 

His teaching career began with coun- 
try, grade and high schools in Indiana. 
From superintendency of Connersville, 
Ind., schools he came to I. S. N. U. in 
1908, to become director of the training 
school. He placed thousands of teach- 
ers in Illinois through the placement 
bureau at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. He held that position twenty- 
three years, until he transferred five 
years ago to the department of educa- 
tion. He spoke at numerous county 
institutes throughout the state. 

He married Charlotte Griggs, Indian- 
apolis, October 24, 1907. His widow 
survives, together with two daughters, 

Katherine C. and Barbara Ann and two 
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sons, Robert Griggs and James Herbert. 
Mr. Turner was the last of his imme- 
diate family. 

He was president and secretary at 
different times of the College Alumni 
Club of Bloomington and president and 
secretary of the Illinois Schoolmasters 
Club, of which he always was an ac- 
tive member. He was for many years 
a delegate to the Illinois State Teachers 
Association from this Division and was 
a member of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee for years. 

He was the author of several books, 


among them The Essentials of Good — 


Teaching, used by the Illinois Reading 
Circle as well as by I. S. N. U., and 
among the schools as a text, and Our 
Common Friends and Foes, a nature 
reader for the grades. In conjunction 
with Professor I. A. Madden, former 
head of the agricultural department at 
I. S. N. U., he had written A Farm 
Arithmetic. Professor Turner’s writ- 
ings were pioneer efforts in their fields. 
There were several state adoptions of 
some of his textbooks. He was widely 
known throughout the state of Illinois. 

At the funeral service Professor G. 
M. Palmer presented as the only eu- 
logy required an honest estimate of 
Professor Turner’s services to his pro- 
fession and to society. Concerning his 
philosophy of education Professor 
Palmer said in part: 


He was a leader, not a follower. He was 
a strong, virile character. He had no sym- 
pathy with the modern trend in education 
toward the laissez-faire doctrine as applied 
to the schoolroom . . . He believed in self 
activity for the child, but not such self ac- 
tivity as tended toward insubordination and 
lawlessness. We hear much of education 
for character in these days. Mr. Turner 
knew that character is a by-product of the 
activities of life; it is the result of duties 
well done. You cannot pour character into 
a child any more than you can pour knowl- 
edge of arithmetic into him. There must be 
some reaction on the part of the child. 

He was not a specialist in the modern 
conception of the word. He was not one of 
those who knew “more and more about less 
and less,” but he, like the great president 
under whom he labored so faithfully for 
many years, had a mind that could master a 
great many different things. His scholarship 
was broad, but it was also deep, and it was 
backed by an original, independent mind. 





Emergency Peace Campaign 
@ FRED ATKINS MOORE, executive 

director of the Adult Education 
Council of Chicago and Chairman of 
the Chicago Forum since 1925, and 


Chairman of the Oak Park Community 
Lectures since 1930, resigned all three 


positions on February 1, 1936. 


He goes to. Philadelphia to become 
one of the directors of.a nation-wide 
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Emergency Peace Campaign. Plans 
and support have been worked out 
for a two-year mass education cam- 
paign in behalf of keeping the United 
States out of any possible war and of 
promoting constructive programs for 
world peace. The campaign will have 
as its working objectives: (1) to 
strengthen peaceful alternatives to 
armed conflict; (2) to bring about such 
political and economic changes as are 
essential to a just and peaceable world 
order; (3) to recruit and unite in a 
dynamic movement all organizations 
and individuals who are determined 
not to sanction or participate in war. 

The Emergency Peace Campaign will 
be sponsored by a group of leading 
citizens representing all parts of the 
country. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
will be chairman of the group of spon- 
sors. The executive directors will be 
well-known workers in the peace move- 
ment. National headquarters are to 
be at 20 South Twelfth St., Philadel- 
phia, where Mr. Moore may be ad- 
dressed. 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dean of Abra- 
ham Lincoln Centre and formerly presi- 
dent of Lombard College at Galesburg, 
Ill., has consented to become tempor- 
arily executive director of the Adult 
Education Council and chairman of the 
Chicago Forum meetings. 










































Arrangements Announced 
for Advance on St. Louis 
@ ARRANGEMENTS are being made 
for a special train from Chicago to 
St. Louis to take Illinois people to the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. 
A., February 22-27. The round-trip 
fare will be six dollars, if 75 or more 
tickets are sold. 

Illinois Headquarters will be at the 
New Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, begin- 
ning Saturday evening, February 22. 
This is only 5 blocks from the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, the principal meeting 
place. All Illinois people are urged 
to register there early, and to make it 
their headquarters. 

The All-Illinois Breakfast will be in 
the Ivory Room at Hotel Jefferson at 
7:30 Tuesday morning, February 25. 
All Illinois people and their friends 
are cordially invited to this breakfast 
and worth-while meeting. Get your 
breakfast ticket not later than noon 
Monday at Illinois Headquarters or at 
Convention Headquarters in Municipal 
Auditorium. Let’s go. 

Joun W. THapman, 
N. E. A. Director for Illinois. 
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Educational News Briefs 


Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ PRESIDENT R. G. Buzzard, Dr. E. H. 

Taylor, head of the department of 
mathematics, Dr. Lloyd Wylie, department 
of mathematics, and Dr. E. L. Stover, head 
of the department of biology, read papers 
before various sections of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 

Mr. Stover’s talk was on “A Study of the 
Secondary Thickenings of the Xylem Ele- 
ments of the Vascular Plants.” Given be- 
fore section G of A.A.A.S., general section, 
Botanical Society of America. 

Dr. R. G. Buzzard is president of the 
Schoolmasters’ Club of the Eastern Division 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association. 


For the second successive year the college 
has one hundred percent enrollment in the 
National Education Association and in the 
Illinois State Teachers Association. 

Under the direction of Dr. W. C. East- 
man, the college has inaugurated a program 
of supervised teaching in affiliated rural 
schools. Schools participating in the pro- 
gram and their teachers are as follows: 

Clear Spring, Miss Ersie McAllister; Laf- 
ferty, Mrs. Zelma Duzan; Humboldt Grade 
Schools, Mr. Charles C. Newman, principal, 
Miss Mary Farrar, Mrs. Argola Walk. 


The main building has been rewired re- 
cently and new lights have been installed. 
New folding chairs have been purchased for 
the auditorium. 


The kitchen at Pemberton Hall has been 
refurnished. 


Mr. C. F. Monier, superintendent of 
grounds, has laid out a nine-hole golf course 
on the seventy-two acre plot acquired by 
the college in 1932. The work was a WPA 
project. The course will be ready for use 
in the spring. During the summer of 1935 
Mr. Monier laid out picnic grounds on the 
south campus. 


During the fall quarter an orientation pro- 
gram for freshmen was introduced. On the 
first tw6 days of the quarter a testing pro- 
gram was carried on, guidance talks were 
given, and several social affairs were held. 
Each week during the quarter a guidance 
talk was given by a faculty member. 

During American Education Week the fol- 
lowing guests were speakers: President 
Roscoe Pulliam, Southern [Illinois State 
Normal University; Dr. C. A. DeYoung, 
head of ‘the department of education, Illinois 
State Normal University; Dr. W. W. Patty, 
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Indiana University; Professor George Fuller- 
ton, lowa State Teachers College; Ruth 
Flanagan, music supervisor, American Book 
Company. 


Pusuications Durtnc THE Past YEAR 

Miss Myrtle Arnold, training teacher in 
the fourth grade, is the author of a bul- 
letin, Creative Work in English with Fourth 
Grade Children. The bulletin was published 
by Eastern in October. It may be obtained 
gratis by writing to the college. 

Mr. L. F. Ashley, head of the department 
of industrial arts, is author of an article, 
“What Now in Industrial Arts,” which ap- 
peared in the October number of Education. 

Mr. F. A. Beu, dean of the faculty, and 
Miss Emma Reinhardt, head of the depart- 
ment of education, are authors of a textbook, 
An Introduction to Education, published by 
the Christopher Publishing House of Boston. 
The book is intended for students in teacher- 
education institutions, students in liberal arts 
colleges, and teachers’ reading circles. 

Dr. Kevin Guinagh, head of the depart- 
ment of foreign language, is author of an 
article, “Arnobiana,” published in The 
Classical Weekly, January 6, 1936. 

Dr. Paul W. Sloan, department of educa- 
tion, is author of an article, “The Place of 
the Parent-Teacher. Association in American 
Education,” published in the I .iNors 
TeacHer for January. 

Dr. Emma Reinhardt is author of an 
article “The Women’s League,” published in 
The Journal of Higher Education, April, 
1935, and of “Factors Influencing Teacher- 
Training Students in Their Choice of a 
Teaching Level,” published in The Elemen- 
tary School Journal, May, 1935. 

Dr. Frank Verwiebe, of the department 
of physics, has an article entitled “Models 


of Thermo-Dynamic Surfaces” in The Amer- 
ican Physics Teacher for December, 1935. 


Facutty On Leave or ABSENCE 

Mr. C. S. Spooner, of the department of 
zoology, is attending the University of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Ora Railsback, of the department of 
physics, is attending Indiana University. 

Mr. H. F. Heller, dean of men, is attend- 
ing Columbia University. (Mr. Heller will 
return to Eastern at the beginning of the 
spring quarter, March 6, 1936.) 

Miss May Smith, of the library, is at- 
tending the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Eugene Waffle, of the department of 


English, is attending George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 


Facutty CuHances—New MEMBERS 


Dr. William Gersbacher is substituting for 
C. S. Spooner in zoology. Dr. Gersbacher 
is a degree graduate of the Southern Illinois 
State Normal University and has a Ph.D. 
degree from the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Earland Ritchie is substituting for 
Ora Railsback in physics. Dr. Ritchie is a 
degree graduate of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Terre Haute and has a Ph.D. degree 
from Indiana University. 


Dr. Lloyd F. Wylie is substituting for 
Dean H. F. Heller in mathematics. Dr. 
Wylie is a Ph.D. from Northwestern 


Mrs. Vivia Pitman Russell is head of the 
department of home economics. Mrs. Russell 
has the A.M. degree from Colorado State 
Teachers College at Greeley, and is complet- 
ing requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Education at the University of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Lloyd F. Sunderman is acting head of 
the department of music. Mr. Sunderman 
holds the master of music degree from Syra- 
cuse University, and is completing the work 
for the Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Minnesota. 


Hicw Scuoot Facurry 


Mr. Earl S. Dickerson, M.S., University of 
Illinois, formerly of Marshall Township High 
School, is teaching shorthand and typing. 

Mr. Paris Van Horn, M.S., Indiana Uni- 
versity, formerly of Brocton High School, is 
teaching science and coaching high-school 
athletics. 

Miss Roberta Poos, A.M., University of 
Illinois, formerly of East Alton-Wood River 
Community High School, is teaching English 
and Speech. 


ELEMENTARY ScHOOL FAcuLty 

Miss Margaret Donley, A.M., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, formerly first 
grade critic in the State Teachers College at 
Platteville, Wisconsin, is the first grade 
training teacher, replacing Miss Anna Morse, 


retired. 

Miss Emily Baker, A.M., George Peabody 
College for Teachers, formerly 6th grade 
critic teacher in the S.T.C. at Valley City, 
North Dakota, is the sixth grade training 
teacher replacing Miss Gilberta Coffman, re- 
signed. 

Miss Nannilee Saunders, A.M., Teachers 
Cdllege, Columbia University, is the third 
grade training teacher replacing Miss Mar- 
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garet King, who resigned to teach in Long 
Island, N.Y. 


LiBRARY 

Miss Esther Duggleby, B.S. in library 
science from the University of Illinois, is 
substituting for Miss May Smith. 

Miss Lucile Crosby, B.S. in library science 
from the University of Illinois, is replacing 
Miss Hazel Hicks, resigned. 


Rapro Broapcasts 


The members of the Country Life Club, 
under the direction of Dr. W. C. Eastman, 
sponsored a program given over WDZ at 
Tuscola on October 5. 

Eastern participated in the program, “The 
Teachers College of the Air,” given over 
WSM at Nashville, Tennessee, on November 
15. Mr. Ashley spoke on “The Place of 
Industrial Arts in Education.” The Wom- 
en’s Glee Club, under the direction of Mr. 
Sunderman, gave a group of numbers, and 
Mr. Sunderman sang several solos. 

One of the college debating teams, under 
the direction of Dr. Glenn Ross, participated 
in a debate over WILL, the University of 
Illinois station, on December 3. 


East St. Louis Teachers Association 


@ THE legislative committee of the East St. 

Louis Teachers Association met with a 
similar committee of the St. Clair County 
Teachers Association in the office of the 
county superintendent at Belleville on Jan- 
uary 18. The meeting was called for the 
purpose of discussing the program planned 
for the year 1936 by the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and means of acquainting teachers 
with its proposed measures. Plans also were 
made for participating in the solution of 
other legislative problems which confront 
the citizens of Illinois. 


Manstield 


@ MISS MARIE HEMPEN, teacher of the 

third and four grades in the Mansfield 
public schools, won first prize in the safety 
contest conducted by the Champaign-Urbana 
News-Gazette, the winners of which were an- 
nounced in the issue of November 22. Con- 
testants presented by letter their views as to 
methods of combating traffic accidents. Miss 
Hempen’s letter, which won the $25 award, 
advocated educative procedures both for the 
school and the adult population. 


McLean County Principals 

Association 

@ DR. BLANCHE McAVOY of Illinois 
State Normal University. addressed the 

McLean County Principals Association at 

their January meeting. She spoke on the 


teaching of biology in the high school. The 
subject matter of the course, she said, should 
depend on the background and interests of 
the pupils. The arrangement should be sea- 
sonal, since this arrangement will coincide 
with the interests of the pupils at the time 
and since materials for work will be avail- 
able. The classroom and laboratory pro- 
cedure should be as informal as possible. 
The preparation of the teacher will also 
govern the selection of subject matter. Each 
teacher shor!d teach those things in which 
he is best prepared. Miss McAvoy gave de- 
tailed information concerning the content of 
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the course in the University High School 
and the method of presentation used there. 
About forty school men heard the address. 


Normal 


@ ACTING on the conviction that the 

proximity of St. Louis and of the 1936 
meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence there offers the opportunity of a decade 
for teachers to broaden their conception of 
American’ education, every teacher of the 
Normal Public Schools will attend the 
N.E.A. meeting in that city. Normal teach- 
ers maintain a 100 percent enrollment in the 
organization. 

For more than ten years they have main- 
tained 100 percent enrollment in the Illinois 
State Teachers Association. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ PORTER HEAPS, Chicago, was the 

guest organist in recital at the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College on Wednes- 
day night, January 29, playing his concert 
on the new Hammond electric organ, gift of 
alumni and students of the college. 

The organ was installed just before the 
college presentation of the “Messiah” on 
December 19. Porter Heaps was accompa- 
nist at that time. 


President Karl L. Adams is now engaged 
in surveying the colleges of the state of 
Iowa, evaluating the programs which are be- 
ing inaugurated in the various colleges in 
order to meet Iowa’s new certification re- 
quirements. 

President Adams began the survey on 
January 7 and will continue the work of 
examining for approximately fifteen weeks. 
He is at no time away from the college for 
a longer period than three days. 

A newly furnished club room has been 
provided for students at the Northern IlIli- 
nois State Teachers College. Modernist 
davenports and chairs, period tables in maple 
and walnut, Venetian blinds, and modernist 
drapes combine with indirect lighting to 
effect a pleasing interior. 

Thirty-seven students are engaged in pre- 
professional teaching at the DeKalb Town- 
ship High School under the direction of Mr. 
O. E. Peterson, director of high-school train- 
ing. 

The recent formation in Illinois, of the 
Alpha Chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
women’s national honorary fraternity in edu- 
cation, which covers DeKalb, Ogle, and Lee 
Counties as a unit, includes on its roster as 
charter members the following teachers: 
Miss Georgia Lattin, director of the kinder- 
garten of Sycamore, Illinois; Miss Grace E. 
Vincent, critic of the Lovell rural training 
school; Miss Edith Wentworth and Miss 
Ellendore Lampton, of the DeKalb Township 
High School faculty; Dr. Helen Messenger, 
Miss Alma Anderson, Miss Bertha Bellis, 
Miss Grace E. Nix, Miss Mary Williams, 
Miss Celine Neptune, Miss Ethel Woolhiser, 
and Miss E. Ruth Taylor of the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College. 


The newly organized health department at 
Northern Illinois includes a full time medical 
service from Dr. Leslie B. Burkett, director, 
and Miss Donalda Morrison and Miss 
Alberta Wadey, graduate nurses. The clinic 
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includes waiting room, consultation rooms, 
two light treatment rooms, a_ classroom 
where health courses are taught, a small 
experimental laboratory, and offices for the 
staff. 


Miss Elvera Hjerstedt is temporarily filling 
the place left vacant by Miss E. Louise 
Adams as first grade teacher of McMurry 
Training School. 

Mary Hastings Bradley, celebrated for her 
travels in Africa and for her talent as a 
speaker, addressed the student assembly at 
N.LS.T.C. on January 22. 


Two of N.I.’s faculty members have been 
granted a leave of absence to continue their 
graduate work during the second semester 
of this school year. They are Miss Celine 
Neptune and Miss Bena Peterson. 

Miss Neptune, head of the department of 
home economics, will continue her work at 
Teachers College, Columbia. 


Miss Peterson, sixth grade critic in the 
McMurry Training School, will work for her 
master’s degree and do some special work at 
Northwestern University. 

Miss Marina Phillips of the Education 
department is to serve on a panel to discuss 
“Child Development in the Rural Environ- 
ment,” at the Rural Section meeting of the 
National Conference of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, in Chicago February 27, 
28, and 29. 

Dr. Louis Schlier, director of research at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, addressed the local chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi the evening of January 13. 
In his discussion of psychological measure- 
ment, Dr. Schlier stressed the fact that wise 
selection from among those who present 
themselves for admission to teachers colleges 
requires more information than ever before. 

Dr. Schlier has been engaged in a five- 
year fact-finding program concerned with 
the relative intelligence of teachers college 
students and other college and university 
students, and of athletes and non-athletes. 

The music department has bought a full- 
sized Sebastian Erard double action harp, 
made in London and purchased through a 
Chicago firm. Instruction upon this instru- 
ment is limited to students majoring in 
music. 

Three hundred high-school students from 
northern Illinois will contend for honors at 
the district contest of the northern division 
of the Illinois High School Speech League 
which is to be held at N.I. in March. Pro- 
fessor Gus Campbell as president of the 
State Association of Teachers of Speech is 
the chairman of the executive board which 
organized the newly created High School 
Speech League. 


Pekin 


@ WHEN Pekin entertains the Peoria Di- 

vision of the L.S.T.A. on Friday and Sat- 
urday, February 28 and 29, it will be in the 
nature of a housewarming, for the evening 
session will be held in the new gymnasium 
of the Pekin Community High School, in the 
event that construction operations are com- 
pleted in time. A feature of this evening 
program is to be the concert -by the All- 
Division Grade School Band. When this 
organization gave its first concert six years 
ago it numbered 55 members; now the mem- 
bership is 230. 
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Sectional meetings of the Division will be 
held in the Community High School aad the 
Washington Junior High School. Both 
buildings are centrally located. 

Peoria 

The board of education on November 18 
sold to the Central Republic Company of 
Chicago $820,000 of bonds at the company’s 
high bid, which an investigation revealed 
was the highest price ever paid for munic- 
ipal bonds in the state of Illinois. Over a 
twenty-year period the board will pay out 
in interest a total amount of $197,400, or a 
net average annual rate for the total issue 
over the twenty-year period of but 2.30 per- 
cent. 

The $820,000 realized from the sale of 
these bonds together with $536,600 of federal 
funds will go to finance a $1,356,600 build- 
ing program, made up of the following proj- 
ects: a senior high school for the north 
end of the city to relieve the congestion at 
Peoria Central High and Kingman High; a 
grade school to take care of the rapidly 
growing northeast portion; and a grade 
school to accommodate the West Peoria re- 
gion, which is in the Peoria school district, 
Number 150, although it Hes: eutside the 
city limits. 

The matter of authorizing the issuing of 
bonds was submitted to_the vote of the peo- 
ple on November 4, after an educational 
campaign, the effectiveness of which may be 
judged by the fact that, of 8660 votes cast, 
7393 were in favor of the bond issue. 

It is interesting to note that to carry the 
interest charge of 2.30 percent, the highest 
interest to be paid out by the board in any 
one year amounts to $18,000 for the first 
year, and the highest amount to be paid for 
interest and principal combined in any one 
year is $59,000. It is possible for the board 
to include in its budget the carrying charge 
of principal and interest annually, together 
with maintenance and upkeep and other 
necessary charges, and be at or within the 
maximum building fund rate of 50 cents. 


Illinois Association of Supervisors 
@ MEMBERS of the Illinois Association of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
are making an experimental study of the or- 
ganization and teaching of primary reading. 
The work is being carried on under the 
general supervision of Dr. Wm. S. Gray, di- 
rector of the School of Education at the 
University of Chicago. 

The primary objective in this study is to 
ascertain the types of class organization and 
the methods of teaching primary reading 
that will insure desirable initial learnings 
and promote continuous progress toward 
maturity in reading. Efferts are being made 
to determine practical procedures by means 
of which the amount of retardation and the 
number of remedial casés in reading can be 
materially reduced. 

Conditions in ‘the schools in which the 
experiments are in progress were studied 
carefully before the work started. Each 
supervisor then selected some phase of the 
problem that was applicable to her own 
situation. Variations in method are receiv- 
ing major consideration in some centers, 
while various types of organization are be- 
ing studied in others. The combined re- 
ports of the participants in this undertaking 
should be of inestimable value. 
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The educated man is a man with 
certain subtle spiritual qualities 
which make him calm in adversity, 
happy when alone, just in his deal- 
ings, rational and sane in all the 


affairs of life. 
—RAMSAY MacDONALD. 





Progressive Education Association 


North Shore Group 


@ WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK of 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
was the speaker at the general meeting held 
at the National College of Education, Evan- 
ston, January 28. His subject was “Meeting 
Life in the School.” 


“Guidance in the High School” was the 
subject of the meeting of the High School 
Section held at the Francis Parker School 
on February 3. The program was under the 
direction of Mr. Kent W. Francis of Evans- 
ton Township High School. 


' Three groups participated in the meeting 
held at the Skokie School, Winnetka, on 
January 14. A panel discussion of the 
topic—“What the School and Home Can Do 
for Economic Citizenship”—was led by rep. 
resentatives of the three participating 
groups: Social Change and Education, So- 
cial Studies, and Parents’ Group. 


A new and lively section is the English 
Group with Mr. Bertram Enos of Lake 
Forest Country Day School as chairman. 
They are conducting a study of the kind of 
reading students themselves prefer. At a 
meeting held at North Shore Country Day 
School January 16, findings of the members 
were analyzed and discussed. 


Southern Illinois Teachers College 


@ FOUR entirely new extension courses in 

- American Literature have been organized 
this term: The Frontier in American Litera- 
ture, at Salem and Fairfield; American Polit- 
ical and Social Literature, at Chester; and, 
just recently developed, Folklore, at Belle- 
ville—all under the direction of Charles 
Neely. As a student at Illinois and Iowa 
Universities and as a member of the S.LT.C. 
faculty, Mr. Neely has made a special study 
of folklore in Southern Illinois. 


Upon invitation from the college, Dr. 
Robert C. Cook, of the State Department of 
Public Health, observed during the week of 
January 13 the health education work on the 
campus and spoke January 16 to the student 
body at chapel on “Some Health Ideals.” 
Dr. Cook spoke very highly of Dr. Marie A. 
Hinrichs, the new college physician, and 
her program for advanced health education. 


Flemin W. Cox, of the geography. depart- 
ment, conducted a field trip February 1 to 
Wyandotte Cave, in southern Indiana. 


At a meeting of the School Masters Club 
of Southern Illinois on the campus January 
ll, F. G. Warren of the education depart- 
ment spoke on “Curriculum Reconstruction 
from the Standpoint of the Teachers Col- 
lege.” As chairman of the curriculum com- 
mittee of the college, Mr. Warren has been 


studying curriculum changes in other col- 
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leges with a view to working out a suitable 
curriculum here. 


Edward V. Miles, business agent of the 
college, gave the luncheon address on “Some 
Larger Implications of the Social Security 
Program.” 


The club decided upon a proposal from 
the college that under the direction of the 
teacher training department a Summer 
Conference of School Administrators of 
Southern Illinois be held on the campus for 
three days during the week of June 14. 

A course in philosophy is being introduced 
the spring term into the college curriculum. 
The course, Types in Philosophy, will be 
taught by Dr. Charles Tenney of the English 
department. 

With a view to raising the scholastic level 
of the college, the local chapter of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors has 
voted to grant an award of $25 to the mem- 
ber of the junior class chosen by members 
of the association from among the five stu- 
dents having the highest scholastic record. 
The association is holding monthly dinner 
meetings at the hotel. Roscoe Pulliam, 
president of the college, will talk at the 
February meeting. 


President Roscoe Pulliam is scheduled to 
appear on the program of the National Edu- 
cation Association at their meeting in St. 
Louis, February 24. He will discuss the 
topic: “The Public School Shall Teach Not 
Only Organization of Knowledge but Shall 
Assume Responsibility for Teaching of At- 
titudes and Ideals.” 


Long regarded by students and faculty 
alike as a sore spot in the functioning of the 
college, the inadequate stack and reading 
room spaces in the Wheeler library are be- 
ing doubled through PWA appropriations. 
Hitherto unused because of weakness in the 
structure, the second floor of the library will 
provide the extra room, and the basement 
will be used for faculty workshops. 


A new auditorium with stage and dressing 
rooms for student organizations is being built 
on the second floor of the Old Science build- 
ing. 

Twenty-five students will be engaged on a 
supplementary WPA project through the dis- 
trict National Youth Administration offices. 
Research, recreational, and community bet- 
terment work will be among the projects and 
will be supervised by Mrs. Wanda Newsum 
Gum, F.S.A. director. 


Dean George D. Wham as one of a steer- 
ing committee of thirteen appointed at the 
social studies section of the High School 
Conference this spring attended the commit- 
tee meeting at Normal February 1. 


The recently formed committee on Im- 
provement of Instruction headed by Dean 
George D. Wham has been meeting weekly 
to receive and discuss sheets presented by 
the chairman containing reports on teaching 
improvement in other colleges in the state, 
Reed Schedules, and self-rating scales. 


The curriculum committee of which Mr. 
F. G. Warren is chairman has been occupied 
the last three meetings thrashing out college 
entrance changes. Of the four sub-commit- 
tees, two have reported; one on the general 
field of curriculum making and the other on 
the special field of the teachers’ college 


curriculum. 
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Proceedings 


sistant editor. Many of these letters ask 
for information that requires some time to 
look up or verify. 

If variety is the spice of life, your Secre- 
tary has plenty of spice. At least there is 
little opportunity of becoming tired of any 
one kind of work and we would rather en- 
joy the variety if we could just be more pro- 
ficient in each of the many kinds. 


At this point in his report the Secre- 
tary announced that he wished to dis- 
cuss orally a few topics concerning 
which he had not taken the time to 
write out a full report. A summary of 
his remarks follows: 


It seems that many of our members do 
not understand why the Legislative Commit- 
tee and its agent at Springfield have not 
been more successful recently in promoting 
to enactment the bills recommended, or in 
preventing the enactment of harmful bills. 
The reason is that we are opposed by ex- 
tremely powerful financial and political in- 
terests, which may be designated the Ameri- 
can form of fascism. Some of our most 
necessary bills were prevented from coming 
to a final vote in the legislature by the Gov- 
ernor, or the “steering committee” consisting 
of the leaders of the majority party on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. For 
example, Senate Bill 500, by Senator Ward, 
making an appropriation for the deficiency 
in excess cost of maintaining classes for the 
delinquent and defective children in Chi- 
cago; Senate Bill 78, by Senator Barr, pro- 
viding for an appropriation of $7,000,000 to 
make up the deficiency in the appropriation 
to the State School Fund; and Senate Bill 
321, by Senator Gunning, making an appro- 
priation to bring the downstate counties up 
to a parity with Cook County in the distribu- 
tion of the State School Fund. These bills 
all passed the Senate by a large majority 
and advanced to first or second reading in 
the House. We have strong reason to believe 
that, if brought to a vote, they would have 
carried in the House by a large majority; 
but it was said by the leading members of 
the steering committee that the administra- 
tion ordered that they be not called on third 
reading. Therefore, they all failed, although 
the Gunning bill, $.B. 321, complied exactly 
with the only really positive recommenda- 
tion made by the Educational Commission 
which had been appointed by the Governor 
himself. 

Other bills that we strongly recommended 
and promoted through both houses were ve- 
toed by the Governor. For example, in the 
Fifty-Eighth General Assembly the Governor 
vetoed House Bill No. 302 by Mr. Adamowski, 
the majority floor leader of the House. 
This bill was passed by both House and 
Senate by large majorities and without op- 
position. It provided for the protection of 
the pension and tenure rights of Chicago 
teachers if they were compelled to take a 
leave of absence from teaching to earn a 
living in a time of payless pay days. Just 
after it had passed both houses, the Chicago 
board of education objected to it and asked 
the Governor to veto it. The board also, by 
resolution, adopted a rule which they claimed 
would protect the teachers and make the 
statute unnecessary. Mr. Adamowski then 
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put through the House a resolution, request- 
ing the Governor to veto it. 

A group of eight or ten of us visited the 
Governor and asked him to sign the bill. 
He replied that the Chicago board and 
House of Representatives had both asked 
him to veto it and that the board had adopted 
a rule for the protection of the teachers. 
We maintained that the House had also 
voted for the bill almost unanimously and 
that the board of education rule did not give 
them protection. The Governor said he 
would refer the board rule to the Attorney- 
General and gave us clearly to understand 
that if the rule did not give the desired pro- 
tection he would sign the bill and permit 
it to become a law. Upon the request of 
the Governor, the Attorney-General wrote 
an opinion. He found that the resolution 
by the board failed to protect the teachers 
and principals taking such leave of absence 
as described above. The Governor then 
withdrew his request for the opinion and 
vetoed the bill. 

In the Fifty-Ninth General Assembly, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, our 
Association and others, supported House Bill 
1137 providing for raising slightly the qual- 
ifications of teachers. This bill also passed 
both House and Senate, without serious op- 
position but was vetoed by the Governor. 

Another example of action contrary to our 
recommendations was the enactment in the 
Fifty-Ninth General Assembly of Senate Bills 
528 and 529 reducing the tenure of Chicago 
teachers five years and reducing their emeri- 
tus pension $1,000 a year. We opposed these 
bills, but they were supported by the Chicago 
board of education and evidently the mayor 
and city administration of that city. They 
were rushed through the Senate and House 
before we could get the teachers of Illinois 
or even of Chicago inte real action against 
them and were supportéd by powerful lob- 
bying of the officials named above on the 
floor of the House. When they came to a 
final vote, the most powerful of these offi- 
cials sat on the speaker’s rostrum checking 
up the votes as taken on third reading. 

Therefore, it seems that letters, telegrams, 
personal solicitation, and other means of 
convincing members of the legislature, or 
even their personal pledges are unavailing 
and useless when the bills are not allowed 
to come to a vote or if the members of the 
legislature are compelled by their bosses to 
vote contrary to their convictions and prom- 
ises. Only a popular uprising and powerful 
and determined mass action by large and 
organized groups can overcome this Ameri- 
can form of fascism. 

In this connection we cannot refrain from 
stating that weakness and disloyalty by a 
few of our own groups contributed to the 
success of our opponents. Too many teach- 
ers are lacking in well grounded principles 
or motivating convictions, or they do not 
have the courage to defend their principles 
and convictions. Too many teachers not only 
accept the status quo as being perfect or as 
something with which they must not meddle, 
but they are also the easy marks of- the 
propaganda of Fascism; and a few teachers 
are even the defenders of predatory tax dedg- 
ers who fight many of our bills, Many 
teachers are silenced by propaganda that 
teachers are turning “red” when they dif- 
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fer even shghtly from the controlling minor- 
ity on social and economic issues. Too many 
of our own leaders, influenced in this way, 
failed to defend or actually opposed our rec- 
ommendations. For example, one delegate 
sat perfectly silent throughout the entire 
session of the Representative Assembly one 
year ago; but soon after returning home he 
began to protest against the introduction and 
promotion of a bill providing for teachers 
minimum wage and tenure. Just recently 
I have had several protests from teachers 
in rather high positions against my own ac- 
tivity in calling attention to the deficiencies 
in the State School Fund. Notice has been 
served on me several times that I must cease 
“barking about these deficiencies.” 

For the benefit of these critics I wish to 
say in the first place that I have simply been 
following the directions of the Representa- 
tive Assembly of last year and of the commit- 
tee on legislation; and secondly, that there 
are three good reasons why we must continue 
to advocate vigorously the making up of 
these deficiencies, as follows: 

1. Many schools and crippled children’s 
classes are in dire need of the money that is 
being withheld. This statement needs no 
explanation nor illustration to this group; 
for even some of those who say “forget the 
deficiencies” have these emergency cases or 
low school standards in their own communi- 
ties. 

2. The stability of the State Teachers 
Pension Fund is in danger; for the $7,000,- 
000 deficiency in the last biennium contains 
over $300,000 long past due to the State 
Teachers Pension Fund and impossible to 
transfer to that fund without reappropriation. 


3. An extremely bad precedent will be set 
if the state does not make up the deficiency 
of $7,000,000 in the appropriation actually 
made; for what is the use of working for 
increased state appropriations or even any 
appropriations to the schools if the state is 
to pay only that part of the appropriation 
which it does not care to use for other pur- 
poses. 


The Secretary then finished reading 


his report in manuscript as follows: 


Organization Needs in the 
Immediate Future 


After the experience of recent years as 
your representative in a difficult position, I 
beg leave to outline briefly what I believe 
are the needs of our organization, if it is 
to be effective in the future. They are as 
follows: 

l. A realization that grave dangers are 
threatening the schools of Illinois. The cost 
of the schools in our state was $163,444,995 
in the year 1930-31, and only $100,741,135 
in 1933-34. This decrease of nearly $63,- 
000,000 at a time of rapid increase in the 
income of the state and also the refusal of 
the state to pay over its appropriations in 
full has wrecked the schools in many com- 
munities. And at the same time when the 
dominant powers in Illinois are saying: 
“What is important now is retrenchment, 
and then more and more retrenchment.” 

2. A realization that this dominant power 
must be overthrown or its influence nullified 
by an uprising of the people against it, or 
by mass action by the people that will wrest 
control from a small “extra-legal body” that 
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even boasts of “taking charge for the people 
of the people’s affairs.” 

The management of public affairs must 
be restored to the people and their chosen 
representatives. 


3. The formulation of a definite program 
of school improvement and a definite plan 
of action in support of that program, and 
also a plan for the overthrow of the Illinois 
form of Fascism by mass action by the peo- 
ple. Our program and plan must, of course, 
be based upon true principles as shown by 
scientific investigation and the experience 
of other states and the nation. For example, 
we must renew our allegiance to the funda- 
mental principle of “taxation, in proportion 
to ability to pay.” Only a few years ago our 
declarations of principle contained these ex- 
pressions: 

“More revenues ought to be derived from 
socially created increases in the value of 
natural resources, and graduated inheritance 
and income taxes, the heavier burdens being 
on the larger inheritances and unearned in- 
comes.” 

“State revenues should be obtained to a 
greater extent from fees, licenses, franchise 
taxes on corporations graded according to 
earnings, inheritance taxes and income 


“A general income tax, with progressive 
rates, the lowest one or two percent, and the 
highest perhaps ten times the lowest, said 
tax to be without property tax offsets, this 
last to the end that those able to live off 
the returns from property may contribute 
more than those who live off wages and mod- 
erate salaries.” 

“We recommend a system of corporation 
and income taxes ... but . . . incomes re- 
sulting from personal service or industrial 
enterprise should be taxed at a lower raty 
than those resulting from private appropria- 
tion of socially created values.” 


When we are told by the opponents of 
graduated income taxes that such taxes can- 
not be levied under our state Constitution, 
our answer should be, “Amend the Constitu- 
tion,” and such amendment ought to be a 
part of our program. 


4. Last, but not least, our cause needs 
the absolute loyalty of all our members and 
their courageous action in its support. A 
part of the technique of the present domi- 
nant powers is to divide our forces by cre- 
ating differences of opinions and purposes 
and by inciting internal strife in our organ- 
ization. They well know that if we are 
foolish enough to fight each other, we shall 
have little time and energy to oppose their 
purposes or to promote a constructive pro- 
gram. From the moment the plans and pro- 
gram are adopted by a majority vote of the 
500 delegates at this meeting, they should 
have the loyal, active, and courageous sup- 
port of every one of our 43,000 members, and 
of every other citizen we can enlist in the 
campaign. 

Please excuse this rather dogmatic state- 
ment of the needs of our Association. The 
statement is based upon several years of 
observation and actual experience in direct 
contact with the problems of defending and 
improving the schools and with the powers 
dominant in Illinois. You have assigned 
your Secretary the extremely difficult task 
of representing the organization in all mat- 
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ters of legislation and have directed him to 
support and defend our principles in every 
way possible. He most respectfully and sin- 
cerely submits this statement of necessary 
activities by the whole membership, if our 
combined efforts are to be successful. 
When we realize that many schools have 
broken down in efficiency; that teachers’ 
salaries were never high, but have been re- 
duced in many cases to a mere pittance and 
in some cases not paid at all; that children 
are being robbed of their constitutional right 
to a good common school education; that 
tremendous reductions have been made in 
school costs; that more and more retrench- 
ment is being demanded by powerful tax- 
dodging interests; that teachers’ tenure, pen- 
sions, and the right of teachers to organize 


are being questioned; and then when we 
remember the very necessity of the general 
diffusion of education among the people, 
if our social order is to be preserved, or 
improved, or if a better one is to be sub- 
stituted for it, we should certainly realize 
also that not only our own survival, but also 
the survival of all things we hold dear, de- 
pends upon the proper solution of the edu- 
cational problems now facing our state. We 
must realize also that it is our professional 
and our patriotic duty to assist to our ut- 
most in that solution. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT C. MOORE. 


Delegate Alice McShane of Chicago 


made a motion to adopt the report and 





Between the Two Stands T.C.U. 


What provision have you made for the unusual risks of your profession? Sta- 
tistics show that each year one out of every five teachers meets with sickness, 
accident or quarantine. Remember that “all diseases come to school” from all 
the homes in the neighborhood. So, to usual health hazards, many more are 
added. Surely the risk is far too great for 














any teacher to carry alone. That is why 
T.C.U. was founded and why so many 
thousands of your co-workers are already 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Even when 
the gloomy days come, sunshine and cheer 
can also come—because “‘Between the Two 
Stands T.C.U.” 


Which side will you be on when Sickness, 
Accident or Quarantine come? 
Will you be forced to watch your hard-earned 
savings dwindle away? Will you have to give 
up plans you have made for a happy vaca- 
tion? Or will you have to experience the em- 
barrassment of asking financial aid from 
friends? Why not - 2: to help ‘sali amnous by 


includi: —— it 
eres enc wth T.C.U. "Be Saf under the 


izati for 

teachers. W write today it is too late. 
hy not convenient coupon. 

No agent will call. Infor- 

mation will be mailed you. 


Vee Teachers Casualty 
TCy | -U : $23 T.C.U. Building 
1899 Lincoln, Nebr. 


T.C.U. BENEFITS 


$50 a Month when you are totally dis- 
abled by confining sickness. 

a Month when you are totally dis- 
abled by accidental injuries (includ- 
ing automobile accidents). 

a a Week when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary ha: 
$25 a Month for illness that does not 
confine you to the 
you from your work. 
20 Percent increase in sick benefits for 


Double these benefits for travel acci- 
dents sustained in i ~epee tenes 
car or steamboat 


its. 


Address 
(This 


Te he FCS 923 T.C.U. Building, 
ebraska. 


Lincoln, N. 
I am interested in Speen ines your veenes 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
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to commend the Secretary for his cour- 
age in making such a report. The mo- 
tion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


The President next called for the re- 
port of the director of research, where- 
upon Mr. Lester R. Grimm read the 


following: 


To the Officers and Representative Assembly 
of the Illinois State Teachers Association: 
@ THE following report of the Research 

Department for the year of 1935 is pre- 
sented for your consideration: 

The research department consists of the 
director and one stenographic assistant. Of 
course it is often necessary during the year 
to call in extra clerical and stenographic 
help. 

The major task in 1935 has been compo- 
sition of studies which have been released 
for the most part in mimeographed form. 
The more important of these have been as 
follows: 

1-2-3. “The Larger School District Unit,” 
requiring 100 stencils and comprising three 
volumes. 

4. “Non-High- School District Situation 
in Illinois.” 

5. “Certain Criteria of Financial Condi- 
tions of School Districts of 1,500 or More in 
Population.” 

6. “Certain Criteria of Financial Condi- 
tions of School Disrticts of Less Than 1,500 
in Population.” 

7. “Computed Instruction Units for State 
Aid.” 

8. “State Aid for High Schools in Illi- 
nois.” 

9. “Major Deficits and Issues in Illinois 
State School Fund Payments.” 

Some of the minor releases of the depart- 
ment in 1935 were: 

l. “State Support of Public Schools in 
Illinois,” published by the National Educa- 
tion Association in the series entitled “School 
Finance Systems.” 

2. “School Tax Rates Paid in 1935 in 
Cities in Illinois above 1,500 Population.” 

3. “List of Non-High School Tax Rates 
Paid in 1935.” 

4. “New Plan of State Aid Proposed,” 
printed in Ittinois TeacHer of May. 

5. “Action of 59th General Assembly 
on Important School Bills,” mimeographed. 

6. “Splashes Surrounding the State School 
Fund Arrearage Muddle,” mimeographed. 

7. “I Visit the Storm Country,” an expo- 
sition of conditions in a few financially hard- 
pressed school districts, mimeographed. 

8. “High Schools Need State Aid,” print- 
ed in Inuinors Teacuer of October. 

Among the miscellaneous compositions of 
the department should be mentioned the 
drafting of bills during the 59th legislative 
session. We were called upon to draft nearly 
all important bills sponsored by our Legis- 
lative Committee. If such bills and amend- 
ments had been printed in regular type of 
the Ittino1s Teacuer they would have filled 
more than one regular issue of the magazine 
with all advertising matter omitted. 

Needless to say, perhaps, the above list will 
show that the burden of composition work 
falling upon our department was unusually 
heavy. If all of our releases during the year 
“had been printed in regular form in the Iuu- 
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nots TEACHER, they would have formed 
more than the equivalent of all ten issues 
of that magazine. 

Aside from composition work, the next 
important task of our department was legis- 
lative duties. Not only were many bills 
drafted as stated above, but also the director 
of the department spent considerable time 
in attending committee hearings, in provid- 
ing information for individual legislators and 
representatives for our Association, in legis- 
lative conferences, in keeping records, and 
in observation of legislative procedure. 

Also, the director of the department spoke 
in numerous places throughout the state on 
legislative issues and educational problems. 

Among other tasks during the year may be 
mentioned that of compiling numerous tables 
and overseeing the collection of a large part 
of the information needed in the actuarial 
study made of the downstate teachers’ pen- 
sion system. This required considerable 
work. 

Several calls for information upon various 
problems set forth in our legislative program 
came as usual to our department throughout 
the year. We cooperated in every way we 
could in helping to arrange materials for 
the publicity campaign carried on during 
the legislative session. 

Field work other than that of speaking 
before educational gatherings was very lim- 
ited in 1935. The splendid response that 
school people all over Illinois have given to 
our repeated calls for information has made 
but little field work necessary for most 
studies. 

Recently your director of research has re- 
ceived several questions regarding the pro- 
posals of the Educational Commission. Ques- 
tions on that point should be directed to that 
Commission or the educational staff thereof. 
However, we take occasion at this time to 
say that no educational staff is likely to pre- 
sent a long-time program quickly on a basis 
that is either constitutional or workable. 
Illinois is an extremely. difficult state in 
which to ascertain fundamental facts regard- 
ing the status of education; eminent research 
students of national reputation tell us that 
it is more so than most other states, primarily 
on account of the greater number of school 
districts. 

The road of educational reform in Illinois 
is dificult. In the first place, an educational 
surveyor faces the enormous task of gathering 
a sufficient amount of current educational 
facts. Second, it takes time to weigh facts 
intelligently. Third, there comes the prob- 
lem of determining what good educational 
philosophy and educational principles indi- 
cate should be done. Fourth, of the things 
that should be done, there must be eliminated 
many which would be unconstitutional or 
impossible on account of intense opposition. 


Fifth, of many things which appear possible 
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only a few perhaps can be selected for em- 
phasis at one time. Sixth, the selection of 
the few possible things to be attempted must 
be worked over in the form of detailed bills 
—a heart-breaking task often because of con- 
stitutional and legal complications that are 
found. Seventh, the job of acquainting 
teachers and the public with the meaning and 
purpose of bills brings up the eternal, major 
problem of public relations. Eighth, there 
comes the endurance contest of bringing 
bills through the legislature in spite of con- 
flicting interests, political animosities, and 
the opposition of entrenched interests. Ninth, 
even enacted bills still need to receive a 
friendly swing from the executive pen, and 
then perhaps a sympathetic reception from 
the courts. Verily, like the proverbial trans- 
gressor, the educational reformer in Illinois 
finds his way to be hard. 

The research department is strictly within 
its field in discussing numerous activities of 
the Association because our department as- 
sists with numerous activities. Hence, we 
shall comment briefly upon the legislative 
program. The LS.T.A. legislative program 
is a straightforward, honest program, and 
is defensible. Perhaps most of us would like 
to change that program in some detail. It 
represents something of giving and taking 
and yet we challenge any honest, thorough 
educational survey to find very many essen- 
tial points that are not in our program. It 
will be a serious mistake to neglect energetic 
sponsorship of the recommendations which 
our general Legislative Committee and the 
special legislative committees present. 

Concerning the legislative program, we 
offer a few special suggestions: Greater ef- 
fort should be made to enlist the intelligent 
understanding and cooperation of all teach- 
ers. A more energetic program of public 
relations should be inaugurated to enlist sup- 
port of school board officials, leading civic 
and allied organizations, and influential citi- 
zens and public officials. Detailed bills should 
be made available for study at a time earlier 
than usual. More printed material to explain 
bills should be prepared. We should be more 
persistent, less meek and less mild. The 
groups in Illinois which receive proper rec- 
ognition in matters of state finance and fa- 
vorable legislation are groups which refuse 
to be hushed. They make their demands in 
vigorous terms. They are deaf to hints from 
political sharp shooters to keep still. They 
are wise to the old alibi of “Wait till we have 
a committee or commission investigate.” Ex- 
perience has taught them that keeping still 
means being ignored when appropriations 
are voted. They have learned that to win 
in a fighting game one must first learn how 
to fight. 

In conclusion, we wish to say that the re- 
search department is pleased to express our 
appreciation to all those who have assisted 
and cooperated with us in any way during 
the year. 

This report is respectfully submitted. 


The President announced that the 
report would be accepted and ap- 
proved as read. 

After a brief period of association 
singing, led by Mr. Borner, the Presi- 
dent announced that he had chosen 
Dr. W. P. Morgan as the official par- 
liamentarian for the Association at 
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this session. He then called for the 
report of the Committee to Write a 
Pension Bill; and Mr. John W. Thal- 
man, chairman of the committee, read 
the following: 


REPORT OF PENSION COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. President, Members of the House of 
Delegates: 
@ AFTER making our report last year and 

having it approved with several changes, 
your Committee proceeded to carry out the 
instructions which were given at that time. 
Chief of these instructions was the one to 
proceed to employ an actuary and to draft 
the pension bill in its entirety as soon as it 
was physically possible. 

During the past year your Committee has 
held five meetings—three in Chicago and 
two in Springfield. With the instructions 
which you gave us in mind, a meeting was 
called on January 19, at which time the di- 
rector of research, Mr. Grimm, was given 
instructions to canvass the field of actuaries 
to find out what experience they had in 
drafting teacher pension bills and to bring 
all the information to the Committee at a 
subsequent meeting. A very complete in- 
vestigation was made by our director and at 
our second meeting of the year, early in 
February, he made his report in full. After 
careful consideration of the report, there 
appeared to be one actuary in the field who 
stood head and shoulders above every other 
one in drafting pension bills for teachers. 
He had drafted bills for New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, New Jersey, U. S. Civil 
Service and many others. These pension 
plans seemed to have all the modern ideas 
that go to make up a desirable system for 
teachers. It Was unanimously decided to 
recommend to the Board of Directors to enter 
into contract with this gentleman to make 
the study for our proposed pension system. 
That man was Mr. Buck of New York City. 
The Board of Directors accepted the recom- 
mendation of the Pension Committee and 
entered into contract with Mr.- Buck, who 
immediately put his tremendous office force 
to work to make a complete study of our 
situation, 

More than 40,000 cards giving the record 
of all the teachers of the state of Illinois 
outside of Chicago, who at any time have 
been contributing members to our present 
pension system, were studied. This in itself 
was a very tedious task because in many 
eases the information on the cards was in- 
accurate, incomplete or not available and 
had to be obtained through various sources 
not immediately accessible. Mr. Buck sub- 
mitted six reports, making his final report 
in December of this year. He recommended 
the various changes that are shown in our 
Digest. These we will take up later. 

Mr. Buck reported the following findings: 

1. The total accrued liability of the 
present fund as measured by standards of 
the proposed modern reorganization is 
$60,934,197.00. 

2. The amount needed to pay future 
pensions to those already on the pension 
roll is $9,676,568—although the assets of 
the present fund are only $1,200,789.00. 

3. Taking into account the payments 
still to be made by the state and teachers 





on behalf of the present teaching staff, 

teacher mortality, present assets and the 

like, the net accrued liability of the pres- 
ent fund is $44,542,473.00 and is growing 
constantly. 

Both teachers and state must pay more if 
the present inadequate plan is to be kept 
afloat—and considerably more if an adequate 
sound plan is to be achieved. As the state 
must pay nearly five times the present annual 
contribution in order to back up a modern, 
sound plan, it should be apparent that a 
determined fight for greatly increased state 
school funds must be waged in connection 
with the enactment of an actuarial, reserve 
pension plan. 

Under the proposed plan the pensions al- 
ready granted will be guaranteed as long as 


the pensioners now on the rolls may live. 
Ample provision will be made for prior serv- 
ice credit for present teachers. Active teach- 
ers are to contribute 4 percent of annual 
salary, with $30 as the minimum and $100 
as maximum payments. Upon withdrawal 
from service, a member's contributions are 
returned with interest to himself or to his 
estate. Liberal disability features are to be 
provided. Optional retirement may begin 
at age 50 if the teacher has 25 years of expe- 
rience, and no regular retirant may be 
granted less than $400 a year. Retirement 
allowances are determined actuarially and 
are to consist of (1) an annuity based upon 
a member's contributions and life expec- 
tancy; and (2) -a pension equal to the an- 
nuity but not to exceed such annuity allow- 
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able on account of the member’s contribution 
as it stood at age of 60. 

The Committee on Pensions, in early Oc- 
tober, addressed a communication to the 
Educational Commission, setting forth im- 
portant information concerning the pension 
problem before us. We invited the coopera- 
tion of the Educational Commission but to 
this date we have had no response. 

Before the new retirement system can be 
established, some definite plan must be de- 
vised for the liquidating of the accrued liabil- 
ity. Generally it is best to liquidate by a 
series of payments spread over a period of 
years in the future rather than by a lump 
sum payment. Your Committee recommends 
that a flat percentage of the payroll be con- 
tributed which would be adequate to meet 
the interest accruing on the accrued liability 
and which, if the payroll increased at least 
3 percent, would liquidate the principal in 
thirty years. 

To support the plan, the contributions re- 
quired, in addition to those of the teachers, 
would be a normal contribution of 2.98 per- 
cent and an accrued liability contribution of 
5.08 percent, making a total contribution of 
8.06 percent of the payroll payable by the 
state. Of course, this total contribution 
would be required only until the accrued 
liability was liquidated. Thereafter, the 
total contributions required in addition to 
those of the teachers would be 2.98 percent 
of our salaries. 

Mr. Buck suggested the following changes 
in our plan: 

1. Percentage rather than fractional 
basis of determining disability allowance. 

2. Pension to match annuity only up to 
60 years of age and then remain constant 
while annuity increases. 

3. Use experience and mortality tables 
especially prepared from Illinois data 
rather than American experience tables. 

4. Annual public contribution to retire 
accrued liability to be increased by 1/25 
rather than 1/30 of itself. 

Now, will you turn to your Digest, which 
reads as follows: 

1. Our bill creates actuarial, reserve pen- 
sion system for public school teachers of Ili- 
nois, exclusive of Peoria and Chicago. 
(“Actuarial” means accurately determined 
with due consideration to mortality trends, 
life expectations at certain ages, accumula- 
tion of contributions at interest, etc. A 
“reserve” system has proper financial reserves 
set aside to take care of obligations that are 
accruing. Such reserves not only give more 
assurance that financial obligations will be 
kept, but also make the ultimate cost of 
similar benefits under a pension system con- 
siderably less due to the accumulation of 
interest on reserve funds.) 

2. It merges the present system into the 
new, continuing present pension allowances 
for those already retired. 

3. It requires new teachers and members 
of present system to become members, and 
permits teachers who have not elected to 
come into the present system to enter the 
new system if they desire. 

4. Contribution in the new system will be 
4 percent of annual salary, with $30 as 
minimum and $100 as maximum payments. 

5. Upon withdrawal from service before 
being eligible for retirement allowance, or 
in case of death before retirement, a mem- 
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made to his individual account with com- 
pound interest at 4 percent. 

6. Benefits cover disability retirement and 
retirement on account of age. Disability re- 
tirement will require 10 or more years of 
service. Retirement on account of age be- 
comes optional at the age of 50 and manda- 
tory at the age of 70. 

7. All retirement allowances are deter- 
mined actuarially and consist of: 

(a) annuity determined from age of re- 
tirant and from accumulated contributions 
paid in while teaching and 

(b) an equivalent pension from public 
funds. (Pension to match annuity only up 
to 60 years of age and then to remain con- 
stant while annuity will increase if retire- 
ment comes after 60 years of age.) 

(c) additional pension if needed to 
complete guaranteed minimums. 

8. Minimum retirement allowances are 
fixed at (a) $200 a year in case of disability, 
and (b) $400 a year for superannuation 
retirement of any member aged 50 years and 
credited with 25 years of teaching expe- 
rience. (Retirants whose contributions are 
based on the higher salaries will receive the 
higher pensions for the same period of serv- 
ice. Also, allowances will tend to be higher 
for those who have taught and contributed 
longer and who are older.) 

9. Ample provision from public funds is 
made for credit for prior service rendered 
by present teachers. (For years of teaching 
service rendered prior to the taking effect 
of a new law, the public contributions will 
take care of both pension and annuity which 
make the retirement allowance, provided, 
however, that in order to assure themselves 
full prior service credit, elective members 
under the present law must pay within a 
reasonable number of years what they owe to 
the present fund.) 

10. Public rate of contribution on account 
of past service (that is, for removing accrued 
liability) to be 5.08 percent of annual pay- 
roll. Such will remoye accrued liability in 
about 30 years and may then be discontinued. 

11. Public rate of contribution to meet 
public share of benefits on account of pres- 
ent service (that is, normal contribution 
rate) to be 2.98 percent of annual payroll. 

12. Periodic actuarial valuation and in- 
vestigation to be required. 

13. Strong safeguards are to be arranged 
for management and protection of funds. 

14. Board of Trustees to consist of 5 
members: the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, ex-officio member and chairman; 
two members elected by collective vote of 
contributing members and annuitants; and 
two members who shall not be state officials 
to be appointed by the Governor. 

At the conclusion of our meeting in Chi- 
cago, Saturday, December 7, it was moved by 
Miss Henry and secended by both Mr. Jensen 
and Mr. Biester that the remaining members 
of the Pension Committee extend to Mr. 
Grimm a vote of appreciation for the very 
splendid work that he has done for the Com. 
mittee and for the teachers of the state of 
Illinois and for his loyal cooperation at all 
times in developing this proposed plan for a 
new pension system. 

J. W. THALMAN, Chairman. 


After reading his report, Mr. Thal- 


ber or his estate receives payments he has man invited discussion of questions. 
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Many questions were asked which were 
answered to the satisfaction of the 
Representative Assembly by Mr. Thal- 
man and Mr. Grimm. Upon motion 
which was duly seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote, the report of the 
Committee to Write a Pension Bill was 
adopted. 

Chairman Thalman then moved that 
the Committee to Write a Pension Bill 
be discharged as soon as it transfers 
to the Legislative Committee and the 
Board of Directors a completed draft 
of the bill revised to cover the ap- 
proved recommendations of the actu- 
ary. This motion was seconded and 
carried by vote of the Representative 
Assembly. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
The President then called for the 


report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions and Mr. Frank A. Jensen, chair- 
man of that committee, read the reso- 
lutions as printed in the December 
number of the ILLinois TEACHER. 


These resolutions were adopted with 
the following changes and additions: 


The third sentence under the top- 
ic “Educational Commission” was 
changed to read as follows: “We shall 
be glad to help promote to enactment 
into law such of its recommendations 
and bills as our legislative committee 
may determine are helpful and con- 
structive.” 

The subject of the next topic in the 
resolutions, “Financial Relief Cannot 
Await Consolidation,” was changed to 
read “Financial Relief Cannot Await 
Reorganization.” The first sentence 
under that topic was amended to read 
as follows: “For many years this asso- 
ciation has ardently advocated the es- 
tablishment of larger units of school 
control.” 


Under the topic “Tax Collections,” 
the following paragraph was added: 


In order to help promote a campaign to 
bring in delinquent taxes and to make pos- 
sible the normal collection of taxes, the Pres- 
ident of this Association is instructed to ap- 
point a committee of seven members which 
shall aim to secure legislative and admin- 
istrative action so that by suggestion, adjust- 
ment, installment plans, or otherwise, the 
tax-paying public may be induced to pay up 
delinquent taxes and renew the habit of 
paying taxes on time, 


Under the topic “Taxation” and be- 
tween the first and second paragraphs 
as printed in the December ILLIno!s 
Teacuer, the following paragraph 
was inserted: 

We recommend further that this Associa- 
tion institute @ campaign for the graduated 
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income tax and take whatever action is neces- 
sary to have the requisite bills introduced. 
After the topic “Change of Name” 
another topic was added entitled “For 
President Department of Superintend- 
ence” which was followed by an ex- 
planatory paragraph. This entire unit 
is as follows: 
For President Department of Superintendence 
Be it Resolved, That in recognition of 
distinguished service to the cause of educa- 
tion we go on record as sponsoring the 
nomination of Superintendent William J. 
Bogan for president of the Department of 
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Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, and that we support his can- 
didacy at the meeting of the Department in 
St. Louis in February, 1936. 


After these amendments and addi- 
tions were made, the resolutions were 
adopted by motion which was duly 
seconded and carried by unanimous 
vote. 

After the adoption of the resolu- 
tions, the President announced that 
the meeting was adjourned until 1:30 
o’clock in the afternoon. 








Third General Session 


Legislation; Cooperation with P-T-A; 
Revised Constitution and By-Laws 


®@ THE third general session of the 

annual meeting was called to order 
at two o’clock in the afternoon of Fri- 
day, December 27, by President C. E. 
Vance. After a brief period of Asso- 
ciation singing directed by Mr. Borner, 
the President announced that the first 
order of business was the report of the 
Committee on Nominations; where- 
upon Miss Susan Scully, chairman of 
the committee, reported that the Com- 
mittee on Nominations submitted the 
following names for the several offices 
to be filled: 

President, Frank A. Jensen, superinten- 
dent LaSalle-Peru Township High School, 
LaSalle; first vice-president, Orville T. 
Bright, superintendent of schools, Flossmoor ; 
second vice-president, W. C. Handlin, prin- 
cipal of high school, Lincoln; third vice- 
president, W. R. McIntosh, principal of high 
school, Olney; treasurer, Charles McIntosh, 
county superintendent of schools, Monticello; 
member Executive Committee, S. B. Sullivan, 
principal of high school, West Frankfort. 

State Examining Board—Central Illinois, 
Monroe Melton, superintendent of schools, 
Normal; Southern Illinois, E. B. Henderson, 
principal of high school, Bridgeport; North- 
ern Illinois, Lucille Hazard, elementary 
teacher, Rock Island. 

President Vance asked if there were 
any other nominations. There being 
none, Mr. Thalman moved that the 
nominations be closed and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast a unani- 
mous ballot of the Representative As- 
sembly for the election of the nomi- 
nees named in the report. This mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. The 
Secretary announced that in accord- 
ance with the motion he cast the unani- 
mous ballot of the Representative As- 
sembly for the nominees and that the 


official minutes would show that fact, 
whereupon the President declared the 
several nominees duly elected to the 
respective offices. 

The President then called for the 
report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. The chairman of that committee, 
Mr. Fred L. Biester, first gave an in- 
teresting oral report and then submit- 
ted the report agreed upon by his com- 
mittee and printed in the November 
number of the ILLIno1s TEACHER. 

The only amendment made to the 
wording of that program of legislation 
was in paragraph 8 under the topic 
“General Legislation.” In that para- 
graph the words “a liberal” were 
changed to an undue. After this slight 
change the report was adopted by mo- 
tion, second, and unanimous vote. 


Summary of Oral Report 
Legislative Committee 

In presenting the report for the 
Committee on Legislation, the chair- 
man, Fred L. Biester, made a prelimi- 
nary statement briefly reviewing the 
activities of the Association in the past 
two years, and pointed to the rather 
meagre results obtained as a result of 
a very fine cooperative effort on the 
part of the Committee on Legislation 
and the various division organizations. 

He called attention to the many 
shortages, totalling some sixteen mil- 
lion dollars, which exist as a result of 
the state’s failure to pay to the public 
schools the appropriations made by 
the legislature. He pointed out the fact 
that during this present special session 
of the legislature, both the House and 
the Senate, with only two dissenting 
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votes, had adopted a joint resolution, 
enumerating the various shortages in 
payments to the schools, and calling 
upon the Governor to call a special 
session to deal with them. 

The Governor, however, has refused 
to issue such a call on the basis that 
he is waiting for the report of the Com- 
mission from which no report has come 
although they have had the report of 
the Advisory Committee since the first 
of December. 


The following recommendations 
were then made as a basis for the fu- 
ture actions of the Committee on Leg- 
islation and the State Association. 


(1) That there be set up a continuous 
plan of publicity. That the Board of Direc- 
tors be instructed to provide a plan by which 
there would be continual information given 
to the public by way of the newspapers and 
other types of publicity. 

(2) That the Committee on Legislation 
be empowered to make endorsement of candi- 
dates for public offices so far as they may 
see fit on a strictly non-partisan basis, and 
further, that the members of the Committee 
on Legislation be instructed to direct efforts 
in their own districts to the end that every 
candidate for any office which may have any 
influence on school legislation shall declare 
his attitude toward the problems involved in 
a program to provide an efficient system of 
public schools. 

(3) That the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation give its full support to the Com- 
mission now at work, doing nothing to 
hamper their bringing to the legislature their 
report. When bills embodying their recom- 
mendations are presented to the legislature, 
the Committee on Legislation will attempt 
to determine their merit and advise whether 
or not they provide for a program toward a 
better system of schools. Until such time, 
however, our entire attitude should be one 
of cooperation even though there may be at 
the present time questions concerning the 
details of certain parts of the recommenda- 
tions, and a feeling that the financial aid 
therein set up is insufficient. 

(4) That the members of our Association 
unite in an earnest effort to present the facts 
to the public, and to work together as a 
unit, giving less attention to outside rumors 
of mistakes on the part of those elected to 
leadership in our organization and more to 
the constructive suggestions from those 
sources. 


These recommendations, together 
with the entire legislative report as 
printed in the November issue of the 
ILtinois TEACHER, were adopted. 

Upon motion by Mr. Keenan, sec- 
onded by Mr. McManus and carried by 
unanimous vote, the Representative 
Assembly expressed its hearty com- 
mendation of the excellent work of the 
Legislative Committee during the past 
year. 

The President then asked Secretary 
R. C. Moore to introduce the next 
speaker; whereupon Secretary Moore 
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introduced Mr. R. G. Soderstrom, 
president of the Illinois Federation of 
Labor, member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and member of the IIli- 
nois Educational Commission, who 
gave a very interesting address upon 
the labor movement and its relation 
to education. At the close of his ad- 
dress, he assured the Representative 
Assembly that whatever program for 
school improvement was adopted by 
the Representative Assembly would 
be his program and the program of 
the State Federation of Labor. 


The president then called upon Mr. 
Floyd T. Goodier to introduce the next 
speaker; whereupon Mr. Goodier in- 
troduced Mrs. Arthur R. Williams, 
president of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Mrs. Williams 
took for her subject “The Potential 
Power of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion,” and emphasized the need of un- 
derstanding and cooperation between 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the Illinois State Teach- 
ers Association. 

President Vance next called upon 
Mr. Floyd T. Goodier, chairman of 
the Committee on Cooperation with the 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, for his report of that committee. 
Mr. Goodier read the report of the 
committee as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 

CO-OPERATION 

CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


@ YOUR committee appointed on Co-opera- 

tion with the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers is -pleased to report progress. 
Throughout the past year theré has been a 
healthy growth in activities indicating a 
union of efforts of members of the teaching 
force and of school patrons in the interests 
of better public schools. One evidence of 
this is found in the steady increase in mem- 
bers of the Illinois Congress. Membership 
last year was twenty-two thousand greater 
than the preceding year. There are sixteen 
thousand more members in the state than 
there were a year ago at this time. Those 
of you who read the Bulletin must have ob- 
served the list of new associations reported 
in each issue. 

In our opinion this substantial increase in 
Parent-Teacher Association membership may 
be attributed to two main causes. First, the 
unfortunate plight of many school systems 
has tended to bring together the friends of 
the schools in movements to secure better 
educational opportunities for their children. 
In union there is strength. Patrons and 
teachers have realized the value of the 
Parent-Teacher organization, not only to im 
prove their own local conditions but to give 
them a part in the larger program for the 
welfare of the schools of the entire state. 
This has been true at both elementary and 
secondary school levels. The increase in the 
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interest of high-school groups in P. T. A. 
work throughout the past year has been very 
encouraging although there are still many 
secondary schools of the state in which the 
movement has made little headway. 

In the second place, Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciations have exhibited a marked improve- 
ment in leadership. In the early years many 
mistakes were made by members who did not 
fully understand the organization or who saw 
in it an opportunity for the satisfaction of 
personal ambitions. In too many communi- 
ties the P. T. A., as first conducted, inter- 
fered with administrative policies, became 
more or less of a political group, and per- 
mitted its gatherings to degenerate into per- 
sonal grievance meetings. With the leader- 
ship of the present state and district officers, 
this condition is rapidly disappearing. Local 
units are observing the excellent provisions 
of their charters and are conducting their 
entire program of work on the high level 
conceived by the founders. 

In an effort to further the cause of public 
school education in Illinois, your committee 
has a definite project in mind for the coming 
year. Most of you are undoubtedly familiar 
with the publication Our Public Schools 
prepared in 1934 by the National Congress 
and distributed throughout the several states. 
You may not know that the New York State 
Congress has published a shorter brochure 
under the title Public Education in New 
York. It is the opinion of this committee 
that a similar pamphlet would be of value 
here in Illinois. We have broached the mat- 
ter to the Board of Directors of the LS.T.A. 
and have received their sanction of the proj- 
ect as you may have noticed in the minutes 
of the board as printed in the December 
Ittrnors Teacuer. If the committee is con- 
tinued, it expects to give early attention to 
this proposed publication. 

This report should-not be concluded with- 
out reference to the irreparable loss which 
the committee experienced this year in the 
death of Mrs. Bertha Armbruster, who had 
been on the committee since its creation. 
We recognized in her one of the best friends 


_of the public schools. in -the entire state. 


Her enthusiasm for the cause of education 
was contagious. She was untiring in her 
labors and had an intimate knowledge of 
school facts and conditions which made her 
contribution to the work of the committee 
most valuable. We mourn her passing and 
miss her wise counsel. 
FLOYD T. GOODIER, Chairman. 

Mr. Goodier moved the adoption of 
the report and the motion was seconded 
and carried by unanimous vote. 

President Vance then announced that 
the report of the Treasurer would be 
postponed until the next day and asked 
whether there was any new or unfin- 
ished business to be transacted. He 
recognized Mr. Fred L. Biester, chair- 
man of the Committee on Revision of 
the Constitution and By-laws, who 
called up the revised form submitted 
on the preceding day. The entire re- 
vised form was read with explanations 
by Mr. Biester and after such reading 
and changes by a few slight amend- 
ments, Mr. Biester moved that the re- 
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vised form be adopted and be submit- 


ted to the several Divisions for their 
ratification or rejection. The motion 
was seconded and carried by vote of 
the Representative Assembly. 

We shall insert here a part of the 
business of the next day, since it has 
to do with amending the Constitution. 
Mr. Perrin called up the amendment 
he had offered on a preceding day in 
regard to changing the name of the 
association to the Illinois Education 
Association and moved its adoption. 
His motion was seconded and carried 
by a vote of the Representative As- 
sembly. 


REVISED CONSTITUTION AND 
BY-LAWS 


@ NEARLY a year ago the Board of 

Directors of the I.S.T.A. appointed 
a Committee to Revise the Constitution 
and By-laws of the Association to 
simplify them and fit them to the needs 
of a larger membership and to the 
economy of time necessary in the ad- 
ministration of affairs by its officers 
and committees. We are publishing 
below the revised form agreed upon 
by the committee and approved by the 
Representative Assembly on Decem- 
ber 27. The parts in italics are the 
parts changed, or-reworded without 
real change of meaning. 

This revised form is herewith sub- 
mitted to the several Divisions for their 
ratification or rejection, and will be- 
come effective if and when ratified by 
a majority of the Divisions. 

A more definite explanation of the 
changes made will be in the hands of 
the president of your Division at its 
next annual meeting. 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name 


This corporation shall be known as the 
Illinois Education Association. 


Article II—Place of Business 
The principal place of business of the. As- 
sociation shall be in the William Bishop 
Owen Memorial Building at Springfield, 
Illinois. 


Article |ll—Purpose 
The purpose of this Association shall be 
to promote the welfare of the teachers of 
the state, to encourage goodfellowship and 
unity of thought and action among them, and 
to further in every way possible the educa- 
tional interests of this commonwealth. 


Article !V—Membership 


Any person engaged in or interested in 
educational work in Illinois may become a 
member of this Association by paying the 
annual dues of $2.00, and may continue such 
membership by the payment of the annual 
dues. Any Division by majority vote may 
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increase the annual dues to $3.00, $2.00 of 
which shall be retained by the Division. 


Article V—Divisions 

This Association shall be organized into 
territorial divisions of the state. The num- 
ber and boundaries of the territorial divisions 
shall be determined by the Board of Direc- 
tors. New Divisions may be formed on peti- 
tion to the Board of Directors provided that 
the territory petitioning shall have not fewer 
than six hundred paid members, such mem- 
bers to qualify under Article IV of this 
Constitution, and provided further, that the 
Board of Directors shall approve such peti- 
tion by a majority vote. 

New Divisions thus formed shall have 
representation on the Governing Committees 
of the State Assocjation and representation 
in the Representative Assembly on the same 
basis as other Divisions. 

The several Divisions shall elect their own 
officers, hold meetings at such time and place 
as they may determine, and adopt their own 
rules for their guidance, provided such rules 
are in harmony with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the State Association. 

The Association is organized (December, 
1935) into eighteen Divisions known respec- 
tively as: Blackhawk, Central, Chicago, 
DuPage Valley, East Central, Eastern, IIli- 
nois Valley, Lake Shore, Mississippi Valley, 
Northeastern, Northwestern, Peoria, Rock 
River, South Central, Southeastern, Southern, 
Southwestern and Western. 

If any Division for two consecutive years 
shall fail to maintain a paid membership of 
six hundred, it shall lose, until formally re- 
admitted, its representation in the Governing 


Committees and the Representative Assembly. | 


Article ViI—Officers 


The officers of this Association shall con- 
sist of a President, three Vice Presidents, 
Executive Secretary, Treasurer, and Execu- 
tive Committee of three members. 

The President and Vice Presidents* shall 
be elected at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation for terms of one year, beginning 
immediately after the annual meetings at 
which they were elected. 

The members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected at the annual meetings of 
the Association, one member each year for a 
term of three years. In case of vacancy in 
the Executive Committee for any cause, the 
Board of Directors shall have power to ap- 
point a member to fill the vacancy until the 
next annual meeting, at which time the Rep- 
resentative Assembly shall elect a member to 
serve for the remainder of the term. In the 
event the First Vice President assumes the 
presidency, the Second Vice President shall 
automatically assume the position of First 
Vice President with membership on the 
Board of Directors. The member with the 
shortest term to serve shall be chairman of 
the committee. 

The President, the First Vice President, 
and the Executive Committee shall constitute 
ex-oficio the Board of Directors of this As- 
sociation. The Secretary, Treasurer, and other 
paid employees of the Association shall be 
elected by the Board of Directors and may 
be elected for terms not to exceed three years 
as may be determined by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


* The word “treasurer” is omitted here and in- 
serted in fourth paragraph. 
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1936 SUMMER SESSION 


Enjoy Summer Study in the shadow 
of the Rockies 


{ Graduate and undergraduate courses in regular 
and special university subjects. ee courses 
for teachers and administrators. Conferences, 
lectures on today's social, economic, and educa- 
tional problems. { Metropolitan advantages and 
mile-high climate. { Planned recreation in snow- 
capped Rockies. § low railroad rates. 
For Summer School Bulletin address 


Dept. W. University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
to July 17 


2nd Term: July 20 to Aug. 21 


Ist Term June 15 











KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
BOUCLE, SHETLAND, GERMANTOWN, 
SAXONY, SCOTCH TWEED, etc. 
for dresses, coats, sweaters, Afghans, etc. 
Lowest prices. Over 500 FREE SAMPLES 
Prompt Mail Service 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. *a.usiun'st** 


WANT 1936 GOV’T JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a Big Paid job with the United 
States Government? New 40 hour week means 
many City Post Office appointments. Short hours. 
and pleasant work. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. G 242, Rochester, N. Y., for 
sample tests, free list of positions for teachers 
and full particulars telling you how to get them. 


SAVE] Office Equipment 
TYPEWRITERS, Mul- 
HALFe tigraphs, Addressing 
taphones, Duplicators, Sealers, Folders 


Machines, Adders, Dic- 
Write PRUITT, 576 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
































AROUND AMERICA 
pial 149 


COST 
Itinerary includes 

Dallas World Portland 

Fair id Mexico 
San Antonio Hollywood San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Vancouver 

Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean 

Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 

Round trip rail ticket—Meals—Hotels—Pullman Sightsee- 


Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation 
bargain last summer 





Parties leave Chicago 
June 17—July 5—July 19—Aug. 2—Aug. 19 
Write today for des pam 
POWERS TOURS 
ttt WEST WASHBNGTON ST., CHICAGO 
Chicago’s oldest individual travel agency 








The terms of all paid employees shall 
expire on June 30 of the year in which the 
term for which they were elected expires. 


Article Vil—Duties of Officers 


The President, Vice President and Treas- 
urer shall perform the usual duties of such 
oficers and such other duties as are pre- 
scribed by this Constitution. 

The Executive Secretary shall devote all 
his time to furthering the interests of the 
Association. He shall assist the various com- 
mittees of the Association as they may re- 
quest, and the various Division officers in the 
performance of their duties. He shall keep 
an exact record of the membership of the 
Association and shall see that all members 
are supplied with the official publications 
of the Association as determined by the 
Board of Directors or the Representative 
Assembly. 

He shall be editor of the ILt1no1s TEACHER. 
He shall serve under the advice and direc- 
tion of the Board of Directors and be respon- 
sible to them in recommending employees, 
policies, and practices of the Association. 

The Executive Committee shall make all 
arrangements for the annual meeting, and 
perform such other duties as are prescribed 
in this Constitution or imposed by a vote of 
the Representative Assembly. 


Article Vill—Governing Committees 


There shall be three Governing Committees 
of the Association: A Committee on Ap- 
proprictions, a Committee on Legislation, and 
a Committee on Resolutions. Each Division 
of the Association shall elect one member 
of each of the three Governing Committees; 
the term of office of members so elected shall 
be for a term of three years. Members shall 
assume their duties immediately upon ad- 
journment of the Division meeting at which 
they are elected. If a vacancy shall occur 
in any membership it shall be filled by ap- 
pointment by the President of the Division 
in which such vacancy occurs, such appoint- 
ment to be effective until the next annual 
meeting of that Division, at which time an 
election shall be held to fill the vacancy for 
the unexpired portion of the term. 

In the event a member of a Governing 
Committee can not attend a meeting of the 
committee he shall notify the President of 
his Division who shall appoint a representa- 
tive for that meeting. 

Each. member of the Executive Committee 
of this Association shall serve continuously 
during his term of office as chairman of one 
of the three governing committees. 


Article [X—Representative Assembly 


At each annual meeting of the Association 
there shall be a Representative Assembly, 
which shall consist of the members of the 
Governing Committees, the ex-presidents of 
the Association, and the past secretaries of 
the Association, so long as they reside in 
Illinois, the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the presidents-elect of the several Di- 
visions of the Association, and of delegates or 
alternates chosen by each of the Divisions in 
such manner as may be provided by the 
separate Divisions. The ratio of representa- 
tion in this Assembly shall be one delegate 
and one alternate for each one hundred 
members and major fraction thereof enrolled 
in each Division at its last preceding meet- 
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ing, in addition to the members of the Gov- 
erning Committees. Within ten days of each 
Division meeting, the Secretary of the Di- 
vision shall send a list of the delegates and 
alternates chosen at that Division meeting, 
to the Secretary of the State Association. 
In case any delegate is not present at the 
meeting, the alternate chosen in his or her 
place shall exercise all rights and privileges 
of the said absent delegate. In the absence 
of both a delegate and his alternate the presi- 
dent-elect of any Division shall appoint a 
member of his Division as a sub-alternate 
who shall exercise all the rights and privi- 
leges of said absent delegate and alternate. 
Immediately after calling the Association 
to order, the President shall appoint a 
committee on credentials, consisting of one 
member of the Governing Committee from 
each Division, which shall decide the rights 
of delegates to sit in the Representative 
Assembly. At the business session of the 
annual meeting of the Association, suffi- 
cient chairs for the members of this Rep- 
resentative Assembly shall be grouped to- 
gether and reserved for them. Only mem- 
bers of this Representative Assembly shall 
be allowed to vote on the election of offi- 
cers, upon appropriations, upon adopting 
reports of committees, upon amendments to 
the Constitution or By-Laws, or upon any 
other question that the President may con- 
sider important. However, all members of 
the Association present shall have the privi- 
lege of debate upon any question. The re- 
port of the Nominating Committee and the 
election of officers shall take place during the 
second business session of any annual meet- 
ing. 


Article X—Sections 


This Association shall include such sec- 
tions as shall from time to time be authorized 
and recognized by the Representative As- 
sembly. 


Article Xi—Amendments 


Amendments to this Constitution may be 
made at any annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion by a two-thirds vote of the members of 
the Representative Assembly present; pro- 
vided that such amendment has been pro- 
posed at a general session at least one day 
before the vote is taken. The amendment 
has become effective after it has been ratified 
by a majority of the divisions. 


BY-LAWS 
Article |—Meetings 


The annual meetings of the Association 
shall be held during the winter holidays at 
such place and time as may be determined 
by the Executive Committee. 


Article Il—Auditing Committee 


At the annual meeting each year the Presi- 
dent shall appoint an Auditing Committee of 
three members, one of whom shall be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. This commit- 
tee shall serve until the next annual meet- 
ing. Not later than November 1 of each year 
the committee shall meet and appoint a cer- 
tified public accountant who shall audit the 

“books of the Association under the direction 
of the Auditing Committee. The auditor 
shall then meet with the committee and make 
a report to them. This committee shall re- 
ceive the report and determine, in confer- 
ence with the Treasurer, in what form and 
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manner the annual financial report shall be 
made to the Representative Assembly. 


Article Ill—Election of Officers 


The three Governing Committees sitting 
in joint session shall nominate candidates 
for the various offices to be filled at the an- 
nual meeting. The last elected member of 
the Executive Committee shall preside at this 
meeting and make the report of the meeting. 
Unless a ballot is ordered, the adoption of 
this report shall constitute the election of 
the officers nominated. If a ballot is ordered 
on one or more of the offices to be filled, 
the voting shall be conducted in such man- 
ner as the Executive Committee may pre- 


scribe. 
Article 1V—Dues 


The annual dues of this Association shall 
be two dollars, except as provided in Article 
IV of the Constitution, which may be paid 
either to the treasurer of one of the Divisions, 
or to the Treasurer of the State Association. 
But, if @ teacher attends a meeting of a 
Division other than the Division of which he 
is @ resident (residence being understood to 
be where the teacher is employed at the 
time of enrollment) and a fee is collected 
from said teacher by the treasurer, the treas- 
urer shall forthwith turn over such fee to the 
treasurer of the Division in which the teacher 
resides. One dollar of any fee collected 
shall be paid to the Treasurer of the State 
Association and the balance shall be credited 
to the Division in which the teacher is a 
resident. 


Article V—Official Bulletin 


A bulletin (The Ittrnors Teacuer) shall 
be sent to every mem of the Association 
for one year after the payment of his annual 
dues, which shall include the subscription 
price of the bulletin. The bulletin shall 
serve as a medium of communication between 
the officers and the members; it shall be 
issued monthly except July and August, or at 
shorter intervals if so ordered by the Board 
of Directors; and the subscription price shall 
be fixed by the Board of Directors. 


Article Vi—Resolutions 


The Committee on Resolutions shall invite 
each year early suggestions of appropriate 
resolutions and shall formulate not later than 
December 1 each year the resolutions to be 
presented to this Association at its approach- 
ing annual meeting excepting only resolu- 
tions of courtesy and such as unforeseen 
emergencies may require. The resolutions 
shall set forth the general policy of the Asso- 
ciation with reference to other educational 
organizations, such as the N.E.A. and the 
general policy of the Association, both state 
and national, in matters other than that of 
legislation. 


Article Vil—Appropriations 

Annually prior to. December 1, the Execu- 
tive Secretary shall submit to the Board of 
Directors a proposed budget for the next 
fiscal year. The Board of Directors shall 
give careful consideration to the proposals 
set forth and shall modify such recommenda- 
tions as in their judgment seem to the best 
interests of the Association. This proposed 
budget with all supporting data and conclu 
sions of the Board of Directors shall then be 
presented to the Committee on Appropriations 
as a basis for their consideration and action. 
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The committee shall not be bound by any 
recommendations of the Board of Directors 
except as to amounts for fixed salaries, ex- 
penditures of the Executive Committee, and 
expenditures of the Board of Directors. The 
action of the Committee on Appropriations 
shall be final with the above exceptions in 
determining what appropriations shall be 
recommended to the Representative As- 
sembly. No appropriations for any new item 
in the budget shall be made by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly unless it shall have first 
been referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Failure of the committee to 
make a favorable report on appropriations 
referred to them shall not prevent the Rep- 
resentative Assembly from making any ap- 
propriation which seems expedient. 


Article Vill—Legislation 

It shall be the duty of the Legislative 
Committee to formulate the legislative pro- 
gram of the Association and present it to 
the Representative Assembly. It shall be the 
further duty of this committee to use all 
proper means to secure such legislation as 
is approved by the Representative Assembly. 

The chairman of this committee and two 
members of the committee appointed an- 
nually by him shall act as an executive com- 
mittee of this committee. They shall meet 
in advance of the meeting of the Committee 
on Legislation and form a tentative program 
of legislation for consideration by the com- 
mittee. They shall also meet at least once 
a month during sessions of the legislature 
with the Secretary of the Association for the 
purpose of such advice and action as may be 
found necessary to further proposed legis- 
lation. 

Whenever special committees are ap- 
pointed to study matters looking to special 
legislation at least one member of each such 
committee shall be a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee. 


Article IX—Reports of Section 
Meetings 
Within ten days after the annual meeting 
the secretary of each section shall furnish 
the Secretary of the Association with a com- 
plete record of the proceedings of his section. 


Article X—Compensation of Officers 


All paid employees of this Association 
shall receive such compensation as may be 
fixed by the Board of Directors at the time 
of their employment. All bills, including 
salaries, shall, when approved by the Execu- 
tive Secretary, be paid monthly by check 
signed by the President and Treasurer of 
the Association. 


Article XI—Uniform Receipts 


A uniform receipt shall be prepared by the 
Treasurer of the State Association and shall 
be supplied by him to the treasurers of the 
various Divisions of the State Association 
and shall be used as the official receipt of 
membership for entrance into the annual 
meetings of the State Association and to any 
and all meetings of the Divisions of the State 
Association during the calendar year while 
the receipt is in force. 


Article XIl—Suspension and 
Amendment 


Any provision of the By-Laws may be sus- 
pended by a two-thirds vote of the Rep- 
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resentative Assembly present at any meeting. Constitution, the President announced 


The By-Laws may be altered or amended 
in the same manner as the Constitution. 


After the adoption of the revised 


that the meeting was adjourned until 
7:30 in the evening. 








Fourth and Fifth 


General Sessions 


@ THE fourth general session was 

held at the Elks auditorium on 
Friday evening, December 27, begin- 
ning at 7:30 o'clock. The first part 
of the program consisted of a concert 
by the Taylorville Township High 
School Band under the direction of 
Mr. Eugene K. Asbury, and a concert 
by the Madrigal Singers from the La- 
Salle-Peru Township High School 
with Miss Sarah Isadora McConnell, 
director. Both of these concerts were 
commended in the highest terms by 
the audience. 

President Vance next introduced Dr. 
Thomas Vernor Smith, Democratic 
member of the state Senate and a 
teacher of philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Dr. Smith spoke upon 
the subject, “The Educational Chal- 
lenge to the Legislature.” We hope 
to publish a summary of Dr. Smith’s 
lecture in some future number of the 
Ittino1is TEACHER. Suffice it to say 
here that he stated several separate 
challenges: 

1. The legislature is challenged to deliver 
us from the antiquated machinery in which 
we are now being asked to carry on our job, 
which may be answered by the establishment 
of larger district units and a reduction in 
their number. : 

2. The legislature is challenged to furnish 
more state aid to the schools including the 
immediate payment of the $7,000,000 defi- 
ciency for the past biennium. 

3. The legislature is challenged to provide 
a state educational board whose business it 
will be to relieve the legislature of the 
onerousness of details which the legislators 
have no time to understand. 

4. The legislature is challenged to pro- 
vide more stringent provisions for the cer- 
tification of teachers in Illinois and at the 
same time protect the teachers against bogus 
patriots. 

5. The legislature is challenged “to get 
the Governor off its neck so it will be able 
to do something more for education in IIli- 
nois.” 

Dr. Smith closed his address with 
a challenge to the teachers of Illinois, 
as follows: 


Reports of Teacher Training and 
State School Fund Committees 


I challenge you before those who make 
promises to you in the state to have a mem- 
ory as long as long division; to develop a 
resentment as sharp and effective as sub- 
traction; to develop a courage as cumulative 
as addition; but in the democratic profes- 
sion to maintain faith as fertile as multi- 
plication. 

President Vance announced that the 
meeting was adjourned until nine 
o'clock the following forenoon. 


@ THE fifth general session was called 

to order by the President at 8:45 
o’clock A.M. on Saturday, December 28. 

The President then introduced Mr. 
John A. Wieland, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, who made a brief 
address to the Representative Assembly 
in regard to the duties of his office. 

The President next called for the 
report of the Committee on Teacher 
Training; whereupon Mr. W. P. Mor- 
gan read the report for the chairman, 
Mr. Karl L. Adams as follows: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
TEACHER TRAINING 


Recruitment for the Teaching 
Profession 


@ YOUR committee believes that the pos- 

sibilities of an improved product of 
teacher-training institutions would be en- 
hanced if more attention was given by those 
in administrative, supervisory and teaching 
positions in our public schools today to the 
active encouragement of our best young peo- 
ple graduating from high schools to educate 
themselves for the teaching profession. To- 
ward this end it is urged that along with 
increased interest in locating such prospects 
great care be exercised in the selection 
of those who are encouraged to enter teacher- 
training institutions. 


Building of a Profession 


Respect for a profession is furthered 
through knowledge of its operation and its 
field of possibilities. Since professional or- 
ganizations present a complete picture of 
such activities and possibilities it would seem 
advisable that a teacher-training program 
should inelude -some definite discussion 
through courses or parts of courses of the 
value and work of state and national asso- 
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ciations in the field of education. We com- 
mend such a program to all teacher-training 
institutions. 

Your committee commends the plan of the 
National Education Association in making 
available the Journal of the N. E. A. free to 
all seniors in teacher-training institutions 
during the last half of their senior year as a 
means of creating interest in the teaching 
profession and increasing knowledge and 
respect for the National Education Associa- 
tion. We recommend to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation the consideration of a similar plan for 
bringing the ILtinois TEACHER and our 
State Teachers Association to the attention 
of prospective teachers in their senior year 
in the teacher-training mstitutions of Illinois. 


Certification 


Your committee wishes to reaffirm its stand 
for a more adequate pre-service training for 
all public school teachers in Illinois. 

In its 1933 report this committee voted to 
emphasize two essentials in building a sound 
and progressive program for teacher educa- 
tion. The two selected were: 

I. That the minimum college training peri- 
od for prospective teachers be set at 
four years. 

Ii. That teachers be certificated to teach 
only in the definite field or fields in 
which they are prepared by this train- 
ing. 

(Quotation from 1933 Report) 

The Committee believed that this could 
only be made effective by a revision of our 
| certificating law. Therefore, it urged the 
| Legislative Committee to include in its pro- 








gram for 1934 such 
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revisions in the certi- 
ficating law as are 
needed to provide for 
I and II above. 

In its 1934 report, 
the Teacher Training 
Committee wished to 
reaffirm its belief that 
the minimum pre-serv- 
ice training for pub- 
lic school teachers in 
Illinois should be the 
completion of a four- 
year curriculum on 
the college level and 
offered the following 
reasons: 

(a) If teaching is 
to approach the 
standards of 
the other pro- 
fessions, every 
teacher should 
include two 
years of gener- 
al education as 
an essential 
part of his four 
years of col- 
lege work. 

(b) Before teach- 
ers can ade- 
quately inter- 
pret our com- 
plex civiliza- 
tion to the ris- 
ing generation, 
they them- 
selves must be 
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familiar with the heritage of the race. 
(c) There is no longer any basis for the 
statement that there is a dearth of 
teachers. 
Four years of training beyond high- 
school graduation will stabilize teach- 
ing and add needed maturity to en- 
trants. 


(d) 


Your Committee believes that in addition 
to four years of college training, it is just as 
essential that teachers who have had special 
training be required to teach in the field 
for which they have been trained. We mean 
in effect that our law should be changed to 
require: 


(a) That special supervisors have adequate 
training in the field that they are to 
supervise. 

(b) That teachers trained to teach in the 

F secondary field be certificated to teach 

in that field only. 

ic) That teachers trained to teach in the 
elementary field be certificated to 
teach in that field only. 

That teachers who desire to teach in 
more than one field may do so only 
after they have been properly cer- 
tificated in such fields. 

(Quotation from 1934 Report) 

Since House Bill 1137, as prepared by the 
offices of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the State Examining 
Board, has included in it substantially the 
above recommendations approved by this 
Association, we recommend that a similar 
bill be prepared and presented to the next 
General Assembly for passage. 


Mr. Morgan moved that the report 
be adopted and the motion was sec- 
onded and carried by vote of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

The President called on Mr. Becke- 
meyer to report for the Committee on 
State School Fund; whereupon Mr. 
Beckemeyer read the following: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
STATE. SCHOOL FUND 


@ MANY serious problems face the schools 

of Illinois today; but in the final analysis, 
many of the problems will be solved when 
the financial condition of the schools has 
been adjusted so that the various school dis- 
tricts will have ample funds to maintain 
their schools. Your committee realizes that 
the solution of the financial problem will not 
remedy all of the defects of our educational 
system, but it does contend that many of the 
major problems will have been solved when 
every school district of the state is assured 
of a reasonable amount of money for the 
proper education of its children. 

The crisis in education in Illinois has not 
passed. There are still financial difficulties 
of a very serious nature confronting thouw- 
sands of schools of the state. Many children 
of Illinois are being denied the advantages 
of a “thorough and efficient system of free 
schools” as provided by the state Constitu- 
tion. During the past few years, thousands 
of districts have been compelled to shorten 
the school term, to reduce the salaries of the 
teachers, to employ teachers with little prep- 
aration for their work, and to reduce the 
number of teachers. Subjects of vital im- 
portance have been eliminated from the cur- 


(d) 








lar 
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riculum. In many schools, the teacher load 
has been increased to such an extent that it 
is impossible for the teachers to do their 
work efficiently. Many of our teachers have 
been compelled to do without the necessities 
of life because there was no money to pay 
them. There are districts in the state where 
even today salaries are not being paid reg- 
ularly. Reports show that there are thou- 
sands of dollars due the teachers for services 
rendered months ago. 

Lack of funds has made it necessary to 
economize in the purchase of books, maps, 
supplies, and other equipment; and as a 
consequence, thousands of children are being 
handicapped in their education. Many chil- 
dren are attending schools where reference 
books, maps, globes, and other educational 
materials are entirely lacking or where the 
equipment is. so meager or so out-of-date 
that it is of little value. 

With a continued reduction in assessed 
valuation of property and a failure on the 
part of many to pay their taxes, the condition 
as far as it relates to school finances is worse 
in many counties today than it has been at 
any time during the depression. In many 
counties, there have been three distinct re- 
ductions in the assessed valuation of real- 
estate in the past four years. In many in- 
stances, the total reduction has been more 
than 35 per cent of the 1931 assessed valua- 
tion. Even in the days of so-called pros- 
perity, many schools had barely enough 
money to keep going. Today, with this 
marked decrease in assessed valuation, and 
the inability of many to pay their taxes, these 
schools have been compelled to close their 
doors, or if they have been able to keep go- 
ing, it has been because the teachers were 
willing to work without pay. With these 
things in mind, we must conclude that edu- 
cation in Illinois still faces a crisis. 

Inequalities in educational opportunities 
still exist very largely in Illinois. Pupils in 
the poorer districts of the state are being 
denied educational advantages that are being 
given to the children of the wealthier dis- 
tricts. We can not enter into a full discus- 
sion of this subject in this report. Your 
committee suggests that all teachers read the 
studies made on this subject by Mr. Grimm, 
our director of research. Educational in- 
equalities do exist, and the state will not 
have done its duty to the children until pro- 
vision has been made for the elimination of 
these inequalities. The state will have done 
its full educational duty only when it will 
have made it possible for every child within 
its borders to have the advantages of a 
“thorough and efficient system of free 
schools.” 

Illinois as a state has given very little con- 
sideration to the finances of its high schools. 
With the exception of the “gas tax” diver- 
sion for eight months of the years 1934 and 
1935 and a few exceptional special cases, 
the state has given no financial aid to high 
schools. Most other states give state aid to 
high schools as well as to elementary schools. 
Thus far Illinois has practically ignored the 
high schools as far as state financial aid is 
concerned. 

There seems to be but one real solution 
for this problem of school finances and that 
is an increased State School Fund, derived 
from sources other than a property tax, and 
with plans for an equitable and fair distribu- 
tion. It is common knowledge that although 
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Illinois ranks third in wealth of all the 
states, it ranks thirty-seventh in state support 
of schools. Even with the increase of five 
millions in the State Distributive Fund for 
the biennium, less than 10 percent of the 
cost of the public schools will be provided 
by the state. Other states are giving to the 
schools amounts varying from fifty to ninety 
percent of the entire cost of their schools. 
This not only relieves the local districts of 
burdensome property taxes, but it also in- 
sures more equitable and better educational 
opportunities for all the-children. Is there 
any justifiable reason why Illinois should not 
assume its just share of the financial obliga- 
tions for the education of its children? 

We consider the high school an important 
part of our educational system, and we be- 
lieve the time has eeme when it is the duty 
of Illinois to give financial aid to its high 
schools so that there may be an equalization 
of educational opportunities for high-school 
students. We suggest that all teachers read 
the report by Mr. Grimm, “State Aid for 
High Schools in Illinois,” issued in August 
of this year. 

In view of the above facts, we recommend 
legislation that will provide a State Distribu- 
tive Fund of not less than $30,000,000 a year. 
This increase should be provided from taxes 
other than property taxes. Such taxes may 
include, graduated income, occupational, 
gasoline, corporation income, grain futures, 
luxury, and beverage taxes. With the in- 
crease in the State Distributive Fund, we rec- 
ommend that there be a fair, just, and equit- 
able method of distribution. 

We recommend that provision be made 
for giving state aid to high schools. 

We recommend that legislation be enacted 
at once to make provision for the payment 
of the deficits that exist because of the 
failure of the state to pay the full amount 
of the State Distributive Fund during the 
past few years, and that emergency legisla- 
tion be enacted to take care of districts that 
are in distress at the present time. 

We further recommend that the teachers of 
the state study the splendid articles and edi- 
torials, appearing in the Intinois TEACHER 
from time to time, which deal with the sub- 
ject of school finances. We believe that the 
teachers of the state need to be informed on 
the subject of school finances before we can 
expect to do much in educating the general 
public to the financial needs of the schools. 

We further recommend that the [Illinois 
State Teachers Association and the various 
Divisions of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation continue their campaign of pub- 
licity relative to a larger State Distributive 
Fund for the public schools of the state. 

A long argument arose concerning 
the advisability of mentioning occupa- 
tional taxes as a source of revenue for 


the State School Fund. It was decided 





Roaming in thought over the Uni- 
verse, | saw the little that is Good 
steadily hastening towards im- 
mortality, 


And the vast all that is call'd Evil | 
saw hastening to merge itself and 
become lost and dead.—Walt 
Whitman. 





191 
by motion and vote to leave in the 
report the words “occupational taxes,” 
but the discussion indicated that the 
Representative Assembly was not neces- 
sarily endorsing the principle of the 
occupational or sales tax but did be- 
lieve that as long as such taxes are 
used as a source of revenue by the 
state, a liberal amount of the pro- 
ceeds should be used for school sup- 
port. At the close of this discussion a 
motion was made, seconded and car- 
ried that the report be adopted. 


(The “Proceedings” will be concluded in 
March Iturnois TEACHER.) 





Johnston City High School 
(Continued from page 165) 
cation is not a local matter in the ele- 
mentary schools, teachers’ colleges, 
and the University. All of these groups 
are given state aid. The high schools 
get no help from the state. Is it because 
they are not in need of it? Is it true, as 
has been said, that there is no emergen- 
cy? What constitutes an emergency? If 
there is an emergency, upon whom does 
the responsibility for action rest? 
The members of the General Assem- 
bly have repeatedly had their attention 
called to the terrible situations that ex- 
ist in high schools over the state. Either 
the General Assembly as a lawwmaking 
institution has never been convinced 
that such emergencies exist, or it is not 
concerned about them to the extent of 
positive action to relieve them. Does 
the Johnston City High School face an 
emergency? What official in the state 
dares to say no? 





What Is 


Progressive Education? 


(Continued from page 173) 
knowledge of history, geography and 
science. Progressive Education differs 
from traditional education, however, in 
placing strong emphasis on the need 
for cultivating the child’s appetite for 
what he is going to learn, for helping 
him to see its use. If our food at the 
table were served to us as unappetizing- 
ly, forced upon us as uncompromis- 
ingly, as is the intellectual food served 
in the traditional school, we would all 
lose our physical appetites. Physically, 
we know the importance of not eating 
a meal until we are ready for one, the 
importance of getting up a good appe- 
tite and of having things served at- 
tractively. The same law applies equal- 
ly to intellectual pursuits. Progres- 
sive Education tries, therefore, not to 
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“Arithmetic 
Is Fun” 


Arithmetic is fun when pupils use 


LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


—A Pupil-Activity Textbook furnishing a complete course in 
arithmetic for each grade—no workbook is required or 
needed. THE LENNES ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC is 
organized in such a way that the pupil advances step by step 
largely on his own initiative and responsibility. It is, there- 
fore, easy to teach. LENNES ESSENTIALS reduces failures 
in arithmetic to the minimum, develops self-confidence in the 
pupils, and makes happy children. 


Write for information about other Pupil-Activity Textbooks 


THE STANFORD SPELLER 
ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 2ist Street Chicago, Illinois 
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teach a subject until the child is men- ° 
tally ready for it, and then to teach it in 
such a way that the child will see its 
true functional value and that his inter- 
ests will be aroused and his full co- 
operation secured. By this means one 
may secure far better assimilation than 
by forced feeding. 

Finally, Progressive Education tries 
to give to each child a sense of his so- 
cial responsibility, a realization that he 
is a part of an integrated society. 
Through work on committees, through 
organized playground work, through 
| school dramatizations, through projects 
| undertaken co-operatively, through the 
| getting out of school newspapers, 
| through assemblies, through the ap- 
| proach to social science and a study of 
| the lives of people the world over, 
| Progressive Education attempts to give 
| every child a realization that his well- 
| being is inextricably bound up with 

the well-being of his fellows. 
Those parents, teachers, and school 
administrators who have this point of 
| view, this centering of attention upon 
| the child himself and his full whole- 
some development, are banded together ~ 
| in a large national organization called 7 
| the Progressive Education Association, 7 
| which in turn is part of an international — 
| world-wide organization called the New 
| Education Fellowship. The Progres- 
sive Education Association is going to 
have its national conference right here 
| in Chicago the last three days of Febru- 
| ary—February 27, 28, and 29. The | 
conference is being held with the co- 7 
operation of the Chicago Association 
for Child Study and Parent Education. 
It will be at the Palmer House, and will 
deal with Growth and Development as 
the Basis of Educational Programs. 
Leaders of educational thought from” 
every part of this country, from Hawaii, ’ 
and from Canada will participate in the” 
| discussions. Famous physicians, psy- 
| chiatrists, psychologists, and educators | 
| will contribute their experience and? 
| wisdom to the thinking of all who at- 
| tend the convention. 
| Anyone wanting information con=) 
| cerning the Progressive Education con-_ 
'vention may address me, Carleton™ 
| Washburne, Winnetka, or may write) 
to the Palmer House. Programs will) 
be sent free of charge. The Pro 
gressive Education Association want 
as many parents and as many teachers) 
as possible to co-operate in the attempt. 
to make the lives of our children moré 
meaningful to themselves, more valu 
able to their fellows. ‘# 














